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ss Lessons are 
Learned- 





when training with 
SIGHT, SOUND, SEQUENCE 


Sight without Sound . . . both without Sequence . . . leaves 






impressions inadequate, leaves only shallow grooves in 





memory. But combine them and the maximum teaching 


power and activating force is unleashed at its greatest. 


Our Nation's Victevies on all Fronts testify to this better, 
faster way of training millions in our Military Forces—and 


millions more in our factories. Likewise, |!6mm Sound 









Motion Pictures herald a new era of education, training 


and progress in post-war years. 


16MM SOUND MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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From Foods to Firearms 


All along America’s war production line, from its start 
with the raw materials in the field, through the laboratory 
to the final vital inspections, Bausch & Lomb Wide Field 
Stereoscopic Binocular Microscopes are at work. 

They are helping in the quality control and processing 
of foods to feed the United Nations . . . in the manufacture 
and inspection of arms for all the forces of Freedom. They 
are in daily use in the field, in the laboratory and the shop. 
Filling the gap in magnification between the hand lens 
and the compound microscope, the Wide Field Binocular 
Microscope offers a three-dimensional view of the object 
under examination. The user sees the object under magni- 
fication, but with full perception of depth and perspective. 

Like many other Bausch & Lomb instruments developed 
for the peacetime needs of education, research and indus- 
try, today the B&L Wide Field Binocular Microscope 
is serving America’s wartime needs...taking a place 
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 @ For Bausch & Lomb Instruments essential to 
Victory— Priorities govern delivery schedules. 
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B&L Wide Field Stereoscopic Binocular Microscope AKW 


beside the actual optical instruments of war which B&L 
manufactures. 

Here again, because of its wartime accomplishments, 
Bausch & Lomb will be able to extend its optical 
services to peacetime pursuits when Victory is won. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 












EARED 
TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRE-FLIGHT 


EDUCATION 





Almost as soon as the new FF 
educational movement—the 
vital war movement—got | 
under way, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
seale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America’s schools started 
coming through. 


These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT™ 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 




















XCACTO KNiFe 
XCACTO KNIFE 
























KIT NO. 62— 
Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. —.........$2.00 








KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, I2 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. $3.50 
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For forty high school seniors every year, 


the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- 
ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science 


Talent Search last spring. 


Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
received offers of scholarships in leading colleges 
and universities. 


If some of your seniors have the ability to do crea- 
tive work in science, your teachers should plan to 
have them compete in the Third Annual Science 
Talent Search which is now under way. Formal 
courses in science are not necessary though they are 
extremely helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. 


Teachers can arrange to give them the science 
aptitude examination. They will also be required to 
write a 1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scien- 
tific Project,” in which they will tell what they are 
doing or plan to do in the way of experiment or 
other research activity. 


The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 


Full information may be obtained from Science 
Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), 
D. C., or from School Service, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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The safety of school children demands 
fence protection. Continental Chain 
Link fence is widely used by schools 
and universities. 





Good fence around the school stadium 
and grounds insures paid admissions at 
athletic contests and protects school 
property. 





War needs now take the entire produc- 
tion of Continental Chain Link fence, 
so you will have to wait. In the mean- 
time, write for Continental’s free fence 
manual and call on us for any special 


information. Continental Chain Link 
fence is made of KONIK* steel pro- 
tected by a uniform, bright coating of 
zinc. In all, this modern fence has 14 


advanced features of construction. 
*(War sy Fara the use of copper, nickel 
romium in KONIK steel) 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo Indiana 






CONTINENTAL 


STELL COAPARATION 





HEADLINES 


SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAMS 


A national back-to-school cam- 
paign is gathering in many but not 
nearly all of the boys and girls under 
18 who have spent the summer in 
industry. 


Paul V. McNutt, Katharine F. Len- 
root and John W. Studebaker in a 
joint statement issued September 7 
point out to schools that the estab- 
lishment of part-time school and work 
programs in areas of acute labor short- 
age is the responsibility of the local 
school authority and the local office of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 


Pupils under 14 should not be em- 
ployed either full time or part time 
and those under 16 should not do 
work that precludes a full school 
schedule of class work and study. 
Nor should they work in factories, 
it is pointed out. (Story on page 62.) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


O.P.A. decided September 5 to allow 
schools unlimited use of (1) gifts of 
home-processed foods, (2) foods that 
the school grew and processed for its 
own use and (3) foods that the school 
processed from gifts of fruits and vege- 
tables that would not ordinarily have 
been marketed commercially, including 
local surpluses transferred to it by 
W.F.A. (Story on page 49.) 


WAR NURSERIES 
F.W.A. by September 3 had as- 


sisted local communities in estab- 
lishing and operating 3930 war 
nurseries and child care centers for 
216,495 children. 


W.P.B. 


After December 1 manufacture 
may be resumed on fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures for certain uses and with 
certain limitations on the use of 
metals. (Story on page 72.) 


Stainless steel is still not for kitchen 
cutlery but a limited use of chromium 
plating to retard rusting and staining 
of carbon steel is now permitted. (Story 
on page 72.) 


An increase in the production of 
replacement batteries is permitted in 
a recent amended order. (Story on 


page 72.) 


Control has been tightened over 
the sale and delivery of signal and 
alarm equipment and air raid warn- 
ing devices. Required ratings for 
fire sprinkler systems and fire hose 
have been raised in a recent order. 
(Story on page 72.) 


A person leasing equipment to oth- 
ers, which he agrees to maintain in 
good order, may use either his own 
or his customers’ preference ratings for 
repair and maintenance equipment. 
(Story on page 72.) 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Money to buy 17 school sites and 
an appropriation for the preparation 
of plans for eight postwar school 
buildings are being asked by school 
authorities of the District of Colum- 
bia. (Story on page 70.) 


SWAP CENTERS 


O.P.A. issues detailed instructions 
for founding swap centers for chil- 
dren’s shoes and for improving cen- 
ters already running. It isn’t charity; 
it’s war-time conservation of shoe 
leather. Swapping shoes will save 
leather. (Story on page 62.) 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


Schools in 16 states sold $140,454,075 
worth of war bonds and stamps during 
the last school year, Homer W. Ander- 
son reports. Chicago led the sales of 
21 cities reporting, with sales amount- 
ing to $17,230,510. New York City’s 
report is not in. (Story on page 64.) 


Published monthly by The Nation’s Schools 
Publishing Co., Ine., 919 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, and 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. Otho F. Ball, president; Raymond 
P. Sloan, vice president; Stanley R. Clague, 
secretary ; J. G. Jarrett, treasurer. Yearly sub- 
scription, United States and Canada, $2; for- 
eign, $8. Current copies, 25c each. Mem 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Copyright, 1948, 
by The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1928, 
at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 8, 1879. 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. | DONT WASTE SOAP 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Berkeley, California 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 
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i PAYS TO standardize on Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet maintenance soaps, as 
many large schools have discovered. For 
one thing, we have the right soap for 
every type of cleaning job. And, there’s 
the convenience of getting all your soaps 
from one dependable source. 

Most important, though, are the econo- 
mies you effect, because C.P.P. mainte- 
nance soaps save in three important ways. 
First, they save expensive refinishing! 
Second, they save time and labor! Third, 
they save in material costs! 

Before you order your next supply of 
maintenance soaps, call in a Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet representative and ask for 
details on the full line of C.P.P. mainte- 
mance soaps. Or write direct to our In- 
dustrial Department at Jersey City, N. J. 
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| LED te teach you 
Yhose three R's 


When the classroom day is over you’ve 
earned the right of every teacher—to 
relax, to become revived, to rejoice in 
your leisure hours! 

DITTO Workbooks can help you, as 

> they are helping educators everywhere— 

help you to get better work from your 
pupils, to eliminate the need of lesson 
copying, to do away with those tedious, 
tiring hours of lesson marking long after 
your workday should have ended. 

You'll find thrilling new inspiration, 
new realms of freedom opened for you, 
as if by magic—class improvement and 
self improvement—with the DITTO 
Workbook application to modern edu- 
cation! Send coupon NOW for actual 
DITTO lesson samples to use in your 
classes. FREE! 


Today, as always, genuine Ditto materials 
are available for keeping previously sold 
gelatin and liquid type machines operating 
at top efficiency. 


> DITT 


Vrade Mark Kee t S Pat oon 












2242 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Ilinois 


NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS 
$1.00 UP 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks 
cover most subjects. Send coupon 
for full particulars, including prac- 
tice and test materials, and complete 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 


( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. My class is: Primary ( ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 





list of titles comprising Ditto’s PTR a5 sc cccsescescc cig bbabetanesaunsece 
library for all grades. 
. ib ko Aionss cence Dedsnantbeleeehaseuphs.cs 
PE 6 is od ARP a ctbdcscbsnntapecaiessesanord 
DITTO, Inc., 2242 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois ee ed 4 \ ye pw 
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Traveling Man 


One lively superintendent your Rov- 
ing Reporter recently encountered super- 
vises the progress of his own system, 
yes, but also he makes the opportunity 
at times during the year to visit other 
schools and spot what’s new—and good 
—in school administration. He’s M. C. 
Darnall of Crawfordsville, Ind., and his 
schools reflect some of his “appropriated” 
ideas as well as many original ones. 


Being Neighborly 

At Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, public and 
parochial schools have joined hands on 
a few special features. Children in the 
seventh and eighth grades of Our 
Mother of Sorrows School take their 
work in home economics, industrial arts 
and physical training with the public 
school classes. In addition, these paro- 
chial school pupils are often “company” 
at public school musical and _ literary 
programs. 


Choice Reading 


Pupils at this same Ashtabula Harbor 
are lucky enough to have a public library 
located in their school building. In con- 
sequence, pupils benefit directly from 
the $6000 spent yearly on new and 
worth-while publications. A circulation 
of more than 50,000 last year attests the 
success of the library program. School 
pupils have daily access to more than 
19,000 carefully selected books, 75 maga- 
zines, six daily newspapers and valuable 
collections of reports. 


Magazines on Saturday 


Don’t you like Paul R. Hanawalt’s 
idea of devoting each Saturday morning 
to the reading of professional maga- 
zines? The busy superintendent of 
schools at Puyallup, Wash., finds that 
unless he sets aside a definite time for 
reading the educational journals they pile 
up until the lag is so great that essential 
reading is neglected. 


Hot or Cold Feet? 

Any school visitor in dog days was 
sure of an affable reception on the off 
chance that she might be an applicant 
for one of those teacher vacancies. 

Your Roving Reporter, strolling about 
the campus at Everett, Wash., was hope- 
fully approached by a hatless gentleman 
out to snare a home economics teacher. 
One had jumped her contract that 
morning. 

Politely concealing his disappointment 
over the fact that the visitor was merely 
an assistant editor on a school journey, 
Supt. J. A. Reeves led her into his hand- 
some new administration building (au- 


ditorium section described in April 
1941) and regaled her with some fas- 
cinating facts about radiant heating, for 
this structure is possibly the only Amer- 
ican school unit so heated. 

Radiant heating, as you know, heats 
objects and persons but not the air. 
When Mr. Reeves swings around in his 
swivel chair he can cool his feet by put- 
ting them under the desk or warm them 
by bringing them out into the open. 
We're hoping he'll write an article about 
this heating job. 


Pass Along Circulation 


Supt. De Fore Cramblitt of Anacortes, 
Wash., likes The Nation’s ScHoots 
first rate or he wouldn’t be subscribing 
for three copies. He’s likely to send one 
copy to the school clerk and purchasing 
agent; another he turns over to the home 
economics department for tips on run- 
ning the school cafeteria. The third he 
reads himself, marking passages that 
will be helpful to others on the staff. 

Before Anacortes built its new build- 
ing—ready in January—the superintend- 
ent made notes on the Schoolhouse 
Planning section and in many cases 
wrote to the architects or the schools for 
the elaboration of certain details or for 
additional plans. 


Space in Use 


High school home economics teachers 
at Franklin, Ind., are the envy of visit- 
ing home economists. That ceiling 
space in the stairway areas, which is 
wasted in most school buildings, has 
been turned into a large dressing room, 
completely lined with wall closets. It 
adjoins the home economics department 
and is viewed by the teachers as a gift 
from heaven—no less. A similar space 
in the stairway area at the other end of 
the building has been converted to stor- 
age space. The cost was nominal, ac- 
cording to Ralph W. Sheek, superin- 
tendent. 


Mr. Sheek’s inspirations do not stop 
with closets. He hasn’t forgotten the 
counselors, those people who are always 
in need of a quiet place to work indi- 
vidually with pupils. On the first floor 
a large classroom no longer needed has 
been converted into three fair-sized of- 
fices and a spacious waiting room. Dec- 
orated in light warm gray, the suite looks 
as if it had been planned as a unit in 
the first place. 


Cupboards to Taste 

There’s been some prize planning in 
the high school at Shorewood, Wis., too. 
Teachers, the art director and mainte- 
nance men pooled ideas and efforts over 
classroom cupboards and bookcases—all 


designed to tasx. ‘The regular mainte- 
nance men did the construction. Results: 
Lots of shelf and cupboard space. Cost: 
Expenditure of several ideas, a little co- 
operation, time of the regular mainte- 
nance staff plus the price of the ma- 
terials. 


Teachers Are Designers 


Classroom teachers’ dreams came true 
in the new junior high at Renton, Wash. 
Each regular teacher was given free rein 
when it came to designing built-in 
equipment to meet the needs of her sub- 
ject and teaching methods. 

Steel files are flush with the walls; cup- 
board space is wide, deep and divided 
into the compartments, pigeonholes and 
trick shelving personally specified; black- 
boards may be four tiered for use by as 
many classes and for concealing examina- 
tion questions; bookshelves are ample. 

Each classroom (25 by 40 feet) is big 
enough to accommodate a sizable library 
table in the rear. What a wise provision 
this has proved to be for now the swarm 
of new pupils from the families of Ren- 
ton’s aircraft workers can be accommo- 
dated at desks through the removal of 
these tables! When the war has been 
won and Renton’s population becomes 
stabilized, out will come the tables. 


Signs Steer Freshmen 


At Renton’s new junior high the 
first day of secondary education has one 
less hurdle for the freshman class. Jut- 
ting out into the corridors outside each 
classroom door is an artistically designed 
plywood sign bearing such words as 
“Mathematics, 204.” No _ frightened 
scurrying about to find the right door! 


Turning a Hand 


On a summer Saturday in August 
with the office floors being refinished, 
a superintendent of schools might be 
pardoned if he decided to knock off 
administrating and go fishing. 


Not so with Walter Wynstra, head of 
the school system at Mount Vernon, 
Wash. He couldn’t get in his office but 
there was space that needed filling in 
the building where the pea crop was 
being prepared for freezing, so there 
Mr. Wynstra was working the day 
shift. When the floors were dry, he 
would get on with his school planning of 
days and harvest in the evenings. 

One of the Mount Vernon grade 
school teachers heads the Skagit Victory 
Harvest Campaign, a county-wide drive 
to enlist volunteers for harvesting and 
processing the food crops of Skagit 
County. First it was strawberries, then 
hay and in August it was peas. The 
citizens of Mount Vernon, Burlington, 
Sedro-Wooley and Anacortes were all 
heaving to, teachers, pupils and adminis- 
trators working to save the crops. 
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Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 

Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
“stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
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mentary scheol children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
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| QUESTION S educators ask about 
: BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


and the correct ANSWERS 


designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index ... to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 
. to use independent 


source material written for him at his own 


to use an atlas. . 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 
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Extra Pay for Coaching? 

Question: In schools in which football prac- 
tice is allowed prior to the opening of school 
in September, is the coach paid extra for 
this practice period or is it considered part 
of his job?—S.G., Pa. 

Answer: The terms of contract be- 
tween the board of education and the 
coach should determine the answer to 
this question. 

If the coach’s contract starts on Sep- 
tember 7, he should be given additional 
compensation if required to report prior 
to that date for early football practice. 

Coaches as a rule receive a substantial 
differential over regular salaries for their 
coaching service. It might be well to 
include the early practice time in making 
out their contracts from year to year. 

In our own institution coaches do not 
get additional salary for reporting two 
weeks prior to the opening of school. 
Their contracts provide for their starting 
two weeks before school opens.—FrRANK 
A. JENSEN. 


Three Ways to Help Teachers 

Question: What are the best methods to 
use in the improvement of teachers in service? 
This is a problem now because of the tire 
and gas shortages that prevent holding county 
and state meetings.—J.C.F., S.C. 

Answer: It may be that gas and tire 
shortages will cause supervisors to place 
emphasis upon the more difficult, but 
perhaps more constructive, supervisory 
practice of considering the improvement 
of teachers in service as an individual- 
ized problem. To date, much time has 
been spent on group discussions which, 
frequently, are not effective for many 
teachers. Some suggested methods are: 

1. Have teachers indicate questions on 
which they want answers or assistance. 
Have supervisors seek the information 
that will help answer these questions. 
This procedure might be carried on by 
correspondence, bulletin or personal con- 
ference. 

2. Provide teachers with a check list 
of suggested problems to determine the 
areas of special interest. Supervisors 
could then, through a series of bulletins, 
analyze the problems in which most of 
the teachers were interested and provide 
summaries of the best studies in the field 
or perhaps actual materials of use to 
teachers. 

3. Find out what problem or problems 
each teacher is working on. Ask each 
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teacher to keep a brief diary of what 
is being done to isolate and solve the 
problems and to send this diary to the 
supervisor from time to time. The super- 
visor could then send back materials or 
suggestions that would be definite and 
would help the teacher. 

Many other procedures are being used 
by good supervisors. They are suggested 
in magazine articles and books on super- 
vision. The emphasis here, however, is 
being made on ways and means of help- 
ing each teacher to center attention on 
specific problems and to aid in their 
solution without the supervisor or the 
teacher having to travel for conferences. 
—Samuet M. Browne t. 


Pupils Can Work and Study, Too 


Question: What changes can be made in 
the school program to permit large numbers 
of high school boys and girls to remain in 
iad and still be absent frequently to help 
out with farm work?—R.G., Mich. 

Answer: School pupils probably can 
learn more in less time than has been 
allowed them heretofore if their incen- 
tives become strong enough. However, 
to’ help accomplish this, the teachers 
should suit the changed programs to the 
practical aims of each school. During the 
seasons of greatest demand for farm 
work, high schools may require the pu- 
pils to attend classes twice a week. If 
the classes meet each day, the pupils may 
attend them any two days a week and 
do individual work. 

The total amount of school work re- 
quired for those seasons may be reduced. 
Pupils should be given individual assign- 
ments and help as they need it. Weekly 
programs may be provided to emphasize 
to the pupils that this combination farm 
work and study is their contribution to 
victory. 

Teachers may use agricultural topics 
and bulletins as areas of integration in 
science and English classes. Integration 
for pupils of all their experiences both 
in and out of school will conserve time 
and make for quicker learning.—A. V. 
OvERN. 


Planning for Assemblies 
Question: What is a good system for han- 
dling assembly programs?—C.V.I., Wyo. 
Answer: Assembly programs are 
often imposed from above without re- 
gard for educational value and with 
little planning and consideration for the 


listeners. Responsibility for good assem- 
bly programs should rest with a com- 
mittee comprising selected teachers and 
pupils. It is well to lay out the plan for 
at least a semester. 

Assembly programs may build citizen- 
ship, lead pupils to weigh educational 
values, awaken latent aptitudes and be 
a power in school organization and con- 
trol or they may become light entertain- 
ment leading to administration prob- 
lems. Any assembly program should be 
weighed for its educational and charac- 
ter building value. 

An occasional referendum vote of 
pupils is a good guide for assembly 
planning. If the average choice is of in- 
ferior quality, programs should be de- 
liberately built to develop pupil appre- 
ciation of values. 

There is no easy way to guarantee 
good assembly programs. Planning, 
guidance and the cooperation of faculty 
and pupils are necessary if the admin- 
istration can justify the time diverted 
from the classroom work to the assem- 
bly.—Cuester F. Miter. 


Teachers Can't Buy War Bonds 


Question: Salaries in many of our schools 
have not been increased materially over those 
paid in depression years. We have reached 
the legal limit of tax levy and are exceeding 
it by special permission of the state tax com- 
mission. Salaries have not and cannot in our 
case keep up with increased cost of living 
for teachers or with wages paid in industry. 
The state legislature, seemingly, will not as- 
sume its rightful responsibility for financing 
schools adequately. 

Teachers are being embarrassed daily be- 
cause of their inability to purchase war bonds. 
The committees in charge of campaigns have 
not been able to see why we do not require 
our teachers to invest 10 per cent. The truth 
is they cannot do so and continue to live 
decently on their salaries. 

What should one do to ease the pressure 
on teachers? Should a public statement be 
made through the press to make the public 
understand? Of course, the desirable solution 
is to obtain increases for the teachers but 
to date we have not made much progress in 
the direction.—L.A.S., Kan. 

Answer: Kansas is neither a very 
poor nor a very wealthy state. It is, 
however, perfectly capable of meeting its 
educational obligations adequately with 
slightly more than average effort. The 
legislature has not considered equaliza- 
tion of total opportunity within the state 
as a pressing problem. 

During the depression period the “low- 
wages-for-public-servants” idea was defi- 
nitely in the saddle and resulted in a 
general practice of paying low salaries. 
Apparently, this depression psychology 
has not yet been overcome. 

_ Since the state is capable of meeting 
its educational problems, the question 
resolves itself into the desire or will to 
solve them. The problem Kansas faces 
is the creation of a supporting public 
opinion that appreciates the value of 
public education and will sacrifice to 
support schools adequately—A. B. M. 
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Never before have schools done so much 
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Burroughs Adding-Bookkeeping 
Machine Practice Course 


This new Burroughs text for mechanized 
office practice, short-cut adding methods 
and commercial and bank bookkeeping is 
arranged for courses of varying lengths, 
and is now being used with outstanding 
success in many commercial classrooms. 
Each section contains the proper propor- 
tion of principles, practice, review and test 
materials. Ask to see it. 


The extremely heavy burden placed upon adding, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines in the modern office has created an 
unprecedented demand for trained machine operators. Many 
of the nation’s schools have met this demand—in spite of short- 
ages of equipment and personnel—by urging more students to 
develop machine skills . . . by intensifying classroom training, 
so that students more quickly become competent operators. 


The Burroughs Educational Division has helped many schools 
enlarge their operator training programs by making practical 
suggestions for getting maximum use from present machine 
equipment and furnishing information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. These 
services are available to you, without obligation on your part. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Getting out the Work 


Too few teachers, crowded classrooms, and constantly 


changing pupil needs. Working toward the solution of these 


wartime burdens, school administrators are urging the 


fullest possible use of their school’s Mimeograph equipment. 


This year more than ever, the 
Mimeograph duplicator is proving 
its versatility to schools. From the 
simplest enrollment form or lesson 
sheet to an impressive school paper, 
your Mimeograph duplicator stands 
ready and able to take on any and 
all the paper work requirements 
you can give it. 

With little time in preparation, 
copies of all work can be produced 
easily by the tens or hundreds in 


only a matter of minutes. 


i 


fF MIMEOGRAPH duplicator 


It may be that in the past the 
Mimeograph equipment in your 
school has been put to only part- 
time use. An analysis of your pres- 
ent teacher requirements and 
new wartime problems may bring 
to light many new ways in which 
your Mimeograph equipment can 
serve. For practical suggestions and 
assistance call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community or 
write direct: A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A, B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Impatient Doctors 


HE frequent impatience of our doctors of phi- 

losophy and education with democratic practices 
and policies often leads them into dubious positions. 
The recommendations of Dr. George A. Works, direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis survey, are a good illustration. 
Doctor Works did not believe the board of education 
in Minneapolis to be efficient. He stated forcefully 
that the reverse was true. In fact, Dr. George A. Works 
became so worked up about the way the board had 
acted that he recommended that legislation be obtained 
abolishing the present board of education elected by 
the people of Minneapolis and substituting therefor a 
board of education appointed by the mayor. 

The first basic reason for this revolutionary recom- 
mendation is that “they substituted their judgment as 
laymen on professional issues for that of the members 
of the staff of the school system.” Indeed! How com- 
pletely extraordinary! How could they dare do so? 
The representatives of the people are to be legislated 
out of existence because in their legal judgment they 
presumed to “substitute their judgment as laymen” for 
the presumptively infallible judgment of the profes- 
sional staff! Come, come, Doctor, isn’t that carrying 
the idea of academic superiority and infallibility just 
a step too far? 

We have always believed that the schools belong to 
the people and that the educators merely work for the 
people. If the people desire to accept professional ad- 
vice, that is their privilege. If they decide to reject it, 
that is also their privilege. The board of education is 
presumed to have a mandate from the people. One 
of its principal jobs is to screen both the beliefs and 
feelings of the people and the ideas of the professional 
educators and arrive at a practical policy or reasonable 
solution. It is not the function of a board of education 
to act as a rubber stamp for the educators. 

Regardless of the question of current efficiency of 
the board of education, and according to disinterested 
and objective observers decidedly large differences in 
conclusions were possible in the Minneapolis s‘tuation, 
the proposed remedy of denying the people of Minne- 
apolis the right to choose their educational representa- 
tives because the board “substituted their judgment as 
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laymen” appears to us a denial of community com- 
petency and of the processes of democracy. Assuming 
that the board of education was as incompetent as 
Dr. George A. Works believed it to be, the remedy lies 
in general publicization of the facts, provision for dis- 
cussion of them by the people and then the possibility 
of change in representatives through action at the polls. 

There is no evidence with which we are familiar 
during the last thirty years where boards of education 
appointed by mayors have even been of as high caliber 
as boards elected directly by the people. The case of 
Detroit is an excellent illustration. When the people 
finally realized the corruptness of its ward elected 
board it provided means in 1916 for electing a small 
board at large. That reform gave Detroit its famous 
seven-member board which, with few changes in mem- 
bership under the leadership of Frank Cody, made the 
Detroit schools famous for progressiveness, efficiency 
and social responsiveness for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

It is not at all strange that the people frequently lose 
faith in the professional educator who would destroy 
the healthy folk-made democratic educational system 
with more than a century of good record because of 
a small local infection. That is not smart surgery. We 
suggest that educators with halo tendencies redirect 
their thinking and understanding of the purposes and 
ways of democracy. So long as the people are right 
minded, they are never going to turn social control of 
public education over to a highly professionalized and 
frequently socially myopic group of technicians. 


American Education Week 


MERICAN Education Week planned for Novem- 
ber 7 to 13 offers unusual opportunity for the 
teaching profession to bring to the attention of the 
American people through simple but effective presen- 
tation the vital importance of public education in the 
maintenance and improvement of our democratic form 
of life. 

The solemn and vital truth may be impressed on 
parents and others that the only way in which demo- 
cratic ideals and practices may be safeguarded is 
through providing real equality of educational oppor- 
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tunity, irrespective of race, color, religion, physical 
condition, economic status or geographic location. 
Equality of educational opportunity may be achieved 
only as the instructional program, the teaching per- 
sonnel, the school plant and the fundamental local 
administrative units or districts are improved. Requests 
for additional support, except to adjust to cost of living 
changes, without substantial improvement are ques- 
tionable. 

American Education Week should be devoted to the 
improvement of public education and not to the 
promulgation of propaganda for the support of the 
Thomas-Hill Bill (S. 637), initiated, supported and ad- 
vocated by the National Education Association. This 
dubious project does not have the support of the teach- 
ing profession as a whole. As pointed out earlier (May 
1943), this bill is distinctly dangerous to the continua- 
tion of community directed public schools. 

Regardless of organization pressures and presumptive 
loyalties, it is weli for the American teaching profes- 
sion to bear in mind that its first and most complete 
loyalty is to the American people. Once the people are 
assured of the professional integrity and unselfishness 
of the teaching profession, the chances for professional 
improvement will be immeasurably increased. Remem- 
ber the first rule of sound interpretation: Do not 
propagandize for special professional or personal inter- 
ests. Tell the people the truth! 


Mistaken Emphasis 


HE professional educator is frequently led into the 

error of mistaken emphasis by attempting to be so 
completely objective, factual and “scientific” that the 
broader purposes of life and of education are over- 
looked. A recent publication in the overpublicized and 
frequently distcrted field of guidance provides an inter- 
esting illustration. This compilation is entitled “The 
Girl’s Place in Life and How to Find It,” edited by 
Dr. J. Frank Faust and published by the Trailblazer 
Press at Urbana, IIl. 

Twenty chapters are devoted to interesting descrip- 
tions of essentially female jobs and their requirements 
in terms of preparation. In chapter X the editor actu- 
ally devotes one and one half pages to “the home- 
maker.” 

Somehow or other we have always been under the 
impression that the girl’s real place in life was as a 
homemaker and mother, with other job interests for 
normal individuals limited to a few years before mar- 
riage and possibly providing middle-age interests for 
mothers with grown children. Unless the fundamental 
function of homemaking and motherhood receives 
more than one and one half pages as a casual treatment 
way down in the middle of a 214 page textbook, one 
might question both the social and educational instruc- 
tional values of these teachings. Funny how the trees 
get in one’s way and obscure the light. Statistics are 
not a substitute for values. 
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“Today’s Techniques” 


WENTY-ONE interpretative specialists, superin- 

tendents, university professors and state association 
specialists have cooperated under the able editorship of 
Arthur H. Rice of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion to produce the first yearbook of the School Public 
Relations Association under the title of “Today’s 
Techniques.” 

This practical monograph of 260 pages presents in 
readable form a discussion of current interpretative 
practices considered by field specialists as having proved 
distinctly successful. It has a wealth of practical infor- 
mation for superintendents, principals and teachers. It 
forms a natural supplement to the several more com- 
prehensive publications now extensively used in classes 
and on the working front. It forms a highly desirable 
extension and elaboration of treatments published to 
date and deserves a well-thumbed place in every ad- 
ministrative reference library. Otis A. Crosby, presi- 
dent of the School Public Relations Association, 1154 
Broadway, Detroit, will be glad to fill your order as 
long as the limited war edition lasts. This is a non- 
profit venture in professional service and deserves your 
full support. 


Child Labor 


OMPLAINTS from school superintendents and 

principals that child labor laws are being violated 
with increasing frequency in our industrial areas have 
been steadily increasing. One of the difficulties appears 
to hinge on employer misunderstanding concerning 
the nature and purpose of the social security card. 
According to many educators, employers consider the 
social security card as evidence of the employability of 
minors and frequently fail to inquire for special work- 
ing permits. 

According to law, the social security card is merely 
evidence of federal recognition of full-time or part-time 
work and gives the individual protection with respect 
to old age and survivors’ insurance benefits. It has no 
meaning whatsoever with respect to employability. 
Since the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has been attempting to educate employers to 
this fact ever since the beginning of social security, it 
seems hard to believe that many employers can still 
be unaware of it. Evidence gathered from several areas 
indicates more significantly that state enforcement of 
child labor laws has become very lax and that em- 
ployers are merely taking advantage of the war condi- 
tions. From the standpoint of the school, the remedy 
lies in the education of the parents to the value of con- 
tinued education even under high wage war-time de- 
mands and, of the state, in the stronger enforcement 
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AR demands on American 

youth have been established 
by the Congress beginning with age 
18. National interests demand that 
every individual be given a well- 
balanced secondary education up to 
the time of legal liability for actual 
service. Even during the war sec- 
ondary schools should provide not 
only for physical fitness and voca- 
tional skills but also for the better 
understanding of democratic ideals. 
Schools should strive for greater 
competency in democratic processes 
and promotion of even those aspects 
of learning which may not, from the 
short view of the militarist, seem im- 
mediately practical. 

Civil as well as military pressures 
are now impinging on secondary 
education to a dangerous degree. As 
the first phase of war hysteria and 
uncertainty is passing into the second 
phase of adequate production and 
successful offensive action, it is de- 
sirable to look more objectively upon 
some of these dangerous trends and 
move to curb them. 


Victory Corps’ First Step 
The United States Office of Edu- 


cation was one of the first federal 
agencies to lose functional perspec- 
tive early in the war. One of its first 
bids for publicity was the Victory 
Corps which, in the words of the 
commissioner, was “simply a plan 
which, in this time of national peril 
and national effort, creates a nation- 
wide framework of organization in 
which the schools may, if they desire, 
fit their various existing local student 
war organizations.” Thoughtful 
schoolmen were dubious about this 
proposal but, since it was purely vol- 
untary, they raised few questions. 
Some schools adopted it in whole or 
in part; others paid little attention 
to it. 

Voluntary acceptance of the Vic- 
tory Corps did not satisfy the Office 
of Education for hardly a year had 
passed before the original idea, plus 
“(1) the war service pre-induction 
training of high school students in 
mathematics, science and preflight 
aeronautics, (2) the selection of stu- 
dents to be prepared for war service 
and (3) the physical training of such 
students,” was incorporated in a 
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The Hayden Bull 
$875 


ARTHUR B. 


legislative proposal known as the 
Hayden Bill (S.875) which has been 
reported favorably by the committee 
on education and labor and is now 
No. 213 on the Senate calendar. This 
bill has received the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of War and 
those organized educational interests 
that either want greater recognition 
or favor greater centralization of 
educational power in the federal 
government. 

The bill has been declared to be 
strictly a war measure. Since it can- 
not become operative until late in 
1944, both purpose and necessity may 
be questioned. 

The Hayden Bill is the strongest 
and baldest attempt by the Office of 
Education to take over control of 
secondary education under the guise 
of the emergency. Control of the 
program is vested directly in the 
commissioner of education. There 
is not even the usual “double talk” 
of providing for “cooperation with 
the states.” 


Bill Is Loosely Written 


The act will be administered 
through a staff of regional and state 
directors of the High School Victory 
Corps; supervisors of physical fitness; 
supervisors of aeronautics, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, and 
supervisors of occupational informa- 
tion and war-time counseling. The 
bill contemplates appropriating $8,- 
484,377 annually for these purposes 
and allows the commissioner of edu- 
cation $342,000 a year for its direct 
administration. 

The bill is so loosely written and 
the possibility of executive interpreta- 
tion so wide since “the commissioner 
of education is hereby authorized ... 
to promulgate rules and regulations 
appropriate in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act” that it permits him 
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to take over actual control of instruc- 
tion in secondary education. While 
states are not required to participate, 
it is doubtful whether under the 
emotional stress of war any state can 
long resist the pressures brought by 
the federal authority. 


Is Dangerous Threat 


The only worth-while proposal is 
provision for physical examination of 
each pupil. This responsibility should, 
however, be vested in the state health 
authority rather than in the schools. 
There is absolutely no reason why 
the federal government should at- 
tempt the “retraining” of secondary 
school teachers. 

This bill permits the federal office 
to reach out and “organize” the sec- 
ondary schools, their instructional 
programs and their personnel. If the 
Thomas-Hill Bill (S.637) with its 
“war-time” provisions for teacher 
salaries were approved as a twin 
measure, complete federal control 
over public education might be 
quickly consummated without 
changing a state law. No more 
dangerous threat to state planned 
and community administered public 
education has yet been conceived. 
The enactment of the Hayden Bill 
will place more power over second- 
ary education in the Office of Edu- 
cation than it has been able to evolve 
in a quarter of a century over voca- 
tional education by continuous 
“executive interpretation” of the 
Smith-Hughes and George Deen 
acts. 

As was stated earlier, military 
service of our youth begins at age 18. 
Up to that time the interests of the 
nation and of our children demand 
that they be permitted their birth- 
right to a liberal education instead of 
having that program reduced to mere 
training for the greater glory and 
power urge of certain federal and 
professional interests. 
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You can judge a school’s 


democracy by these 
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N THIS enumeration and discus- 

sion of observable evidences of 
democratic school practices it should 
be remembered that not all of these 
evidences may be found in any one 
school. Rather, the list is a com- 
posite of practices in many schools. 
It is valuable, however, for school 
administrators and teachers to check 
their schools against this list of evi- 
dences. 

The evidences are sufficiently ob- 
jective to make it possible for any- 
one with ‘some experience to dis- 
cover them after spending some time 
in a school. It should not be assumed 
that the evidence is either all posi- 
tive or all negative since democracy 
in a school may be present in vary- 
ing degrees and may be more evident 
in one area than in another. 


In a democratic school there is 
evidence of pupil participation 
in planning certain phases of the 
classroom work and in making poli- 
cies affecting the whole school. 

The extent and the quality of 
pupil participation in planning vari- 
ous phases of classroom work will 
depend upon the maturity of the 
pupils, their experiences and abili- 
ties. It is not expected that all pupils 
will share equally; neither is it in- 
tended that pupils will participate in 
all phases of classroom work. There 
should be, however, evidence of proj- 
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ects, readings, constructions and ob- 
servations that have been largely 
pupil planned. Pupils should be con- 
scious of the fact that they have a 
real part in choosing, planning and 
executing much of their own work. 


In a democratic school there is 

* evidence that pupils have definite 
purposes, that they have to some ex- 
tent analyzed their own needs and 
that they are working to attain their 
purposes and to satisfy their needs. 

To an increasing degree, pupils 
must be led to formulate and to 
analyze their own purposes. They 
should be shown the why and where- 
fore of things they do in school and 
should relate the work of each sub- 
ject and of the whole school to their 
own individual needs and problems. 

In order to formulate purposes and 
to satisfy needs, there should be con- 
siderable freedom in the selection of 
subjects and activities within the 
school. There should be evidence of 
the relation of the school program 
to community living and of the 
knowledge of the place and purpose 
of all the activities in their own 


daily lives. 


In a democratic school there is 

* evidence that all pupils have op- 
portunity to learn intelligent follow- 
ership and to assume leadership in 
some area. Some pupils should as- 


sume definite responsibilities and all 
should show themselves to be good 
followers. 

The school is a training ground for 
successful living. Successful living 
involves both leadership and follow- 
ership. The school should give op- 
portunity for all to assume some 
leadership and for all to learn intel- 
ligent followership. There should be 
evidence that a number of pupils 
have been assigned to definite tasks 
of responsibility and this responsi- 
bility must be real. There should 
be evidence that all pupils under- 
stand that they should be intelligent 
followers in many areas. 


In a democratic school there is 
* evidence of cooperative planning 
for the child’s education and adjust- 
ment in pupil-parent-teacher groups. 
In a democratic school the plan- 
ning group is composed of the pu- 
pils, their parents and their teachers. 
The pupil’s adjustment to school and 
to life, his adjustment to society and 
to his own problems of learning 
should be the concern of this pri- 
mary learning group. There should 
be evidence of many pupil-teacher 
and teacher-parent conferences. The 
procedures for attaining this coopera- 
tive planning should be definitely 
organized and should be known by 
all the participants. 


In a democratic school there is 
* evidence that teachers participate 
in planning and policy making for 
the entire school as well as for their 
own rooms or fields of specialization. 
When teachers participate in pol- 
icy making there is evidence of an 
interest in the school and in the 
relation of their own work to that 
of the entire program. They pos- 
sess a sense of responsibility for the 
school as a whole which is broader 
than that for their own specialty 
and gives more meaning to each 
teacher’s work. Teachers are in pos- 
session of information concerning 
school policies and the reasons for 
their adoption as well as the success 
with which they are executed. They 
speak of the school as “our school” 
and are genuinely concerned with 
its welfare. 


In a democratic school there are 


* evidences of clearly stated and 
well-understood objectives of educa- 
tion in general and of the particular 
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school. These objectives are known 
by pupils, parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators and citizens. 

Well-conceived and clearly stated 
purposes for a particular school do 
not “just happen”; they are the re- 
sult of much group discussion and 
group thinking. Where they exist, 
there has been much give and take 
among the staff members and the 
administration and there has been 
sufficient acceptance of the purposes 
by all to create a desire to share 
these objectives with the pupils and 
their parents. 


In a democratic school there is a 

* sharing of responsibility among 
the teachers, the administration and 
the pupils. Those responsible realize 
and seek to discharge their responsi- 
bilities in accordance with the best 
interests of all. 

In a democratic school the admin- 
istration delegates certain responsi- 
bilities to teachers and subordinate 
administrative officers and _ holds 
them responsible for the faithful per- 
formance of these functions. Persons 
to whom responsibilities are dele- 
gated are given freedom commensu- 
rate with their needs and abilities 
and the nature of the tasks entrusted 
to them. Teachers, in turn, place re- 
sponsibilities upon pupils who have 
proved their ability to discharge 
them. 

This sharing of responsibility is 
not a shifting of responsibility by the 
administration; neither is it any sur- 
render of authority legally placed 
upon the administrative officers of 
the school. 


8 In a democratic school there are 

* organized avenues through which 
teachers and pupils are invited to 
present ideas and to discuss issues. 
There is a reasonable guarantee that 
ideas so presented will receive a fair 
hearing. 

Such organized avenues may take 
the form of teachers’ councils, pupils’ 
councils or citizens’ forums. These 
forms of organization are known by 
pupils, teachers, citizens and the ad- 
ministration and a clear concept is 
given concerning the nature and 
function of various groups. 


In a democratic school there is 

* little or no rigid supervision of 
the inspectorial type and there are 
much stimulation and help directed 
toward self-improvement of teachers. 
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When a school has a well-trained 
teaching staff that has been given the 
opportunity and some experience in 
participation in planning and policy 
making, there is usually less need for 
close supervision. Teachers in such 
an educational atmosphere tend to 
grow professionally, take responsibil- 
ity and improve their own practices. 


10 In a democratic school there is 

~ * a basic salary schedule. No dis- 
tinction is made in the salaries of 
teachers of different grades or sub- 
ject-matter fields. 

The single salary schedule tends 
to reward each teacher in the posi- 
tion for which he is best prepared 
and in which he has an interest and 
a desire to work. The schedule 
should provide salaries in sufficient 
amounts to attract and hold compe- 
tent persons. 


1] In a democratic school there is 
* a recognition of experimenta- 
tion and creativity in teaching. 
Teachers are encouraged to im- 
prove their instruction through the 
wise use of experimental studies and 
the adoption of new and improved 
ways and means of conducting their 
classes. Creative teaching is encour- 
aged and evidences of it are eagerly 
sought by the administration. The 
creative teacher is protected by the 
administration against unwarranted 
criticism from those who do not un- 
derstand what he is attempting to do. 


] 2 In a democratic school the 

*rights and privileges of teach- 
ers as citizens are respected and safe- 
guarded. 

As employes and officers of the 
school, the teachers seek actively to 
ascertain the wishes of parents and 
citizens and to cooperate with them 
in making the school serve the needs 
of the children and adults of the 
community. In their private lives the 
teachers are treated as citizens of the 
community and are not regimented 
with respect to their conduct, politi- 
cal views, entertainment, dress and 
religious beliefs. 


] In a democratic school teachers 
* have relative security of tenure 
after a probationary period. No 
teacher is dismissed except for good 
reasons. 
Relative security of tenure is a con- 
dition essential to the highest quality 





of service of teachers. It gives them 
freedom to devote their time and 
energies to their work and relieves 
them from the fear and worry of 
insecurity. Dismissal does not take 
place except after charges have been 
filed and the teacher has been given 
an opportunity to answer them. 


] 4 The superintendent of a demo- 

*cratic school is well trained, 
public spirited, professionally minded 
and in possession of a high type of 
democratic philosophy. He is demo- 
cratic in spirit and action. 

Since a school is no more demo- 
cratic than the administration, the 
superintendent must, himself, be 
thoroughly democratic in theory and 
in practice. Democracy cannot flour- 
ish under autocratic rule. The unique 
position of the superintendent places 
him in a position of leadership with 
respect to the general policies of his 
school. If he is not willing to make 
his school democratic, the school is 
almost certain to be autocratic, only 
mildly so, perhaps, but nevertheless 
not favorable to the development of 
the democratic spirit in education. 


y| 5 Everyone in the democratic 

* school has an understanding of 
the principles and the operation of 
a democratic school. 

The final authority in education is 
recognized as residing in the state— 
all the people; the method of dele- 
gating this authority to legislative 
bodies, to state and local boards of 
education and to professional admin- 
istrators should be understood. In 
the structural framework of educa- 
tion the principle that no person or 
group to whom authority is given 
will ever exercise this authority to its 
limits is also recognized; discretion- 
ary powers are exercised so as to 
serve the best interests of all. 


] In a democratic school there is 

*a two-way avenue for the flow 
of ideas between the school and the 
community. 

The interpretation of the school to 
the public is not left to chance. There 
are organized and definitely planned 
procedures for keeping the parents 
and citizens informed on matters of 
the school’s purposes, programs, ac- 
tivities and costs. Individuals and 
groups in the school and in the com- 
munity know of these organized 
procedures and there is definite evi- 
dence that they are in operation. 
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No Examination Papers? 


R. L. HOKE 
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CORING devices have been a 

great boon to school adminis- 
trators and cooperative testing sur- 
veyors, but serious obstacles have 
stood in the way of their use in 
actual teaching situations. Pupils 
have not known, as a rule, which 
questions they missed and were 
usually lucky if they got their scores 
the next day. 

This is a report of researches be- 
gun more than two years ago in 
connection with our testing pro- 
gram at Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, Ky., in an effort 
to adapt the rapid scoring gadget to 
classroom use and make it a truly 
educational aid. 

At that time we were using a 
variety of manual technics, the 
speediest and most accurate being a 
key stencil with holes that was 
placed over the answer sheet so that 
correctly placed answer marks ap- 
peared through the holes and were 
counted. 

By means of the technic de- 
veloped we have made immense 
improvement, measured in time, 
labor and accuracy, in addition to 
having provided several advantages 
we now regard indispensable. 

The most striking departure from 
our usual technic is the use of to- 
kens and answer boards instead 
of the conventional pencil and 
answer sheets. This provides a means 
for immediately directing the ex- 
aminee to learning the specific sub- 
ject matter in which he shows 
deficiency; it also gives a quick 
convenient showing of the number 
of pupils missing each question. 

At the beginning of an exam- 
ination proctors distribute to each 



























































An examinee reads a question, ponders, then 
places a pellet in a hole to record her answer. 


pupil a test board with a supply 
of spherical tokens and a question 
sheet, unless questions are to be 
given orally. 


The test boards, designed on the 


plan of an answer sheet, contain 
holes into which the pupil puts 
the tokens in accordance with his 
choice of answers. He is told, “Put 
the token in the hole you think is 
the correct answer.” If he wishes 
to change an answer, the tokens 
are removable, yet the holes are of 
sufficient depth to prevent copying. 
(Steel tokens have proved more de- 
sirable than lead because they can 
be removed with permanent mag- 
nets. They are difficult to get, how- 
ever, Owing to priority restrictions.) 

When a pupil completes the test, 
he puts his board on the teacher’s 
desk; immediately it is scored and 
given back to him, with “wrong” 
tokens still in place so that he can 
note them and look up the correct 
answers. 


The scoring board is keyed by 





means of friction plugs inserted in 
holes that align with corresponding 
holes on the test board when the 
boards are superimposed. In a 
scoring operation the score board is 
placed on a test board, plugs down- 
ward. With test and score boards 
held together they are inverted, 
dumping the “right” tokens into the 
compartment below. Then by a 
slight turning of the hand “rights” 
are lined up in a calibrated groove 
on the near side and the score is 
read from a numbered scale. The 
whole operation is practically in- 
stantaneous and takes no more time 
than recording the score. 

The success of our program de- 
pends in large measure upon the use 
of an analysis unit employed to 
find total “wrongs” or “rights” 
on each question for the group tested. 
After pupils have completed check- 
ing wrong responses, the test boards 
are again returned to the teacher’s 
desk for analysis. An analysis op- 
eration, similar to a scoring oper- 
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ation, is accomplished by placing 
the analysis board on the test board 
and inverting the two, thus dump- 
ing the tokens this time into rela- 
tively deep aligned holes in the 
analysis board. 


A Pattern for “Misses” 


For counting tokens in these 
holes a feeler board, in which is 
suspended an array of loosely fit- 
ting pins, is placed above the anal- 
ysis board and gently lowered into 
position on top of it, the pins going 
into the holes and touching the 
tokens. This raises the heads of the 
pins projecting from the top of the 
feeler board by distances indica- 
tive of the number of tokens in the 
holes. The height of the pins gives 
at a glance the pattern of frequency 
of “misses” for all questions (desig- 
nated by numbers on the heads of 
the pins). 

If we wish to analyze the scores 
so as to find topics most, or least, 
frequently missed, rather than to 
obtain individual scores, the proce- 
dure is then shortened by omit- 
ting the operation with the grading 
board. The analysis board, how- 
ever, must be keyed up with the 
friction plugs as in a scoring opera- 
tion, so as to dump the “wrong” 
tokens into the feeler holes. The 
identity of the individual pupils in 
question is then determined by a 


show of hands. 
Unexplored Possibilities 


This ready analysis technic has 
opened up many educational pos- 
sibilities that have not yet been ex- 
plored. 

We found, for example, that we 
could use our time with a class 
to better advantage by taking up 
first those topics on which the great- 
est number showed unfamiliarity 
and reserving till last, if time per- 
mitted, topics missed by relatively 
few. Or we could excuse those 
showing mastery of certain topics or 
dispatch groups to laboratories for 
further experimentation or special 
coaching. 

We have done some testing with 
an experimental unit similar to the 
one described, but with three fields 
for administering three tests at a 
time. This is accomplished by in- 
creasing the area of the field sur- 
faces, associating each field with 
appropriate compartments having 
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calibrated grooves, with a few other 
minor modifications. An accessory 
unit is also being designed to give 
a frequency distribution of individ- 
ual scores for use in assigning test 
marks. 

The more significant advantages of 
our programs may be summarized 
briefly. 

1. Accuracy is practically 100 per 
cent. The scoring time is 344 sec- 
onds. 

2. Speed of scoring and analyzing 
is independent of the number of test 
items. 

3. Psychological benefits of imme- 
diate scoring are obtained and can 
be followed immediately by a learn- 
ing exercise. 

4. Portability makes possible scor- 
ing on the spot. 

5. Teachers have no examination 
papers to mark outside of class. 

6. Problems of handling, storing, 
transporting and shipping tests to 
scoring centers are eliminated. 

7. The time, effort and discomfort 
of preparing and administering tests 
are reduced. In oral testing the scor- 
ing board may be keyed as questions 
are read. 

8. Pupils are permitted to change 
responses. 

9. The amount of testing is stim- 
ulated. 

10. More efficient use of time is 
effected by enabling the teacher to 
deal first with topics most needing 
study and to reserve till last topics 
which seem to require least study. 


11. A ready means of determining 
the difficulty of test items is pro- 
vided. 

12. Segregating or otherwise deal- 
ing with subgroups is made feasible 
by identifying quickly those of a par- 
ticular degree of competency or in- 
competency on specific topics. 

13. Looking on the neighbor’s 
paper is practically eliminated. 

14. Many pupils like tests because 
of this efficient, immediate and ob- 
jective means of scoring. 

15. This method is adaptable for 
use with any commercial test that 
employs answer sheets. 

16. Simplicity and low cost make 
classroom use of the apparatus prac- 
ticable. 

17. Examinees are prevented from 
designating more than one answer. 

Plans are being developed for 
manufacturing the units from plastic 
to sell at about $10 each. This price 
would include 50 test boards. 

Our students have responded just 
as well on initial testing as they do 
on later examinations. In any case 
a few testings are sufficient to give 
familiarity with the apparatus and 
the teaching situation it creates. 

It is believed the versatility of our 
system of administering examina- 
tions will justify its extensive adop- 
tion in American schools and col- 
leges. The practicability of this test- 
ing technic justifies a place for it in 
every modern school comparable to 
that of blackboards and moving pic- 
tures as effective aids to teachers. 


One version of a test board containing pellets and keyed scoring 
board as they appear at the beginning of a scoring operation. Pel- 
lets seen in recess of test board need not be removed in scoring. 
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FEDERAL EQUALIZATION 


Once we think it through, 
we will have no part of tt 


N THE year 1897, as I recall, I 

heard a newspaper man discuss 
the pressing problem of equalization 
of school privileges within the state 
in a speech that was almost exactly 
the same as those we so often hear 
today dealing with equalization be- 
tween the states. 

Since then, thousands of books and 
articles have been written on the sub- 
ject, a good many equalization acts 
have been set up, much water has 
gone over the dam. For my part, | 
cannot see that it has all come to 
anything much in terms of better 
schools and I have been a fairly dili- 
gent student of the matter all along. 


Straight Thinking Needed 


A new equalization movement has 
set in about once every fifteen years. 
Why should this be so? Well, in 
the first place the equalizers have 
always had money in mind primar- 
ily and more useful schools only 
incidentally. 

In the broadest possible sense, these 
equalizers have never taken enough 
facts into consideration. They have 
seldom been aware of straight think- 
ing in the fields of political economy, 
political science and philosophy. 

And yet equalization within the 
states, both in available money reve- 
nue and in the quality of schools, has 
been worked out measurably—at 
least in the more intelligent states— 
by consolidating the old frontier 
_ school districts in the cities, town- 
ships and sometimes in counties. 
Now the end of the road has been 
reached in three of the smaller states. 

All that is an old story. We are 
interested today in federal interven- 
tion in public instruction. 

Probably the fundamental fallacy 
in most equalization theories rests 
upon widespread misconceptions of 
money and wealth. 
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The Western World has been on a 
money economy for about five hun- 
dred years, the United States as a 
whole for perhaps a century. Little 
by little, the world has gone money 
mad in that people consistently act 
as if money, economic goods and 
services are the same thing —the 
measure the same as the substance. 

It seems incomprehensible to mod- 
erns that subsistence farmers in the 
older states in the early days of the 
republic could live far better in all 
essentials on a money income of as 
little as $10 a year than their great- 
grandchildren can live today on sev- 
eral thousand. 


Education Cannot Be Bought 


It is a curious fact that public in- 
struction originated and was given 
vitality in some of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world. Poverty stricken 
Scotland and the settlers of the Bay 
Colony in Massachusetts had real 
public school systems, or nearly that, 
three hundred years before opulent 
England established a system. These 
people were rich in intelligence, thrift 
and love of and respect for learning. 
They understood the relation be- 
tween good schools and self-govern- 
ment. Good schools cannot be pro- 
duced even today on any other terms; 
education cannot be bought over the 
counter. 

Some moriths since, Philip Murray 
warned his followers that a successful 
strike for higher wages in war time 
would result only in a proportionate 
increase in commodity prices and no 
increase in real wages. Therein, he 
gave expression to a principle that 
the devotees of equalization funds 











have consistently ignored. Should a 
federal subsidy be located in one of 
the backward states, the only benefit 
would be somewhat better salaries 
for teachers who remain no better 
than they were before and a rising 
cost of commodities which will, in 
turn, call for further subsidies in a 
few years. 


Inequality Claims Unfounded 


No doubt there are great diversi- 
ties among the states, but I deny 
that there is any such economic in- 
equality in ability to support useful 
schools as is commonly claimed. No 
doubt there are great inequalities if 
you beg the whole question by call- 
ing for equal per capita revenue 
everywhere. 

One of the commonplaces of pub- 
lic finance is the principle that, as 
population increases and grows 
denser, the cost of government—and, 
in consequence, the cost of living— 
increases, not in arithmetical but in 
some geometrical ratio. There is 
thus set up between areas as large 
as most of the states a sort of auto- 
matic check on increasing fiscal in- 
equality. 

It is within the power of economic 
intelligence in the smaller states to 
gain economic and fiscal advantage 
by diversifying their commercial and 
industrial life so that there comes to 
be something like equality in the 
four major types of income—agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, commercial 
and residential. Iowa, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi are examples 
of what I mean. 

In analyzing the conditions that 
are supposed to make for federal 
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subsidies, there emerges a vicious 
situation in which money arising 
out of some industries escapes to the 
great cities in the form of interest, 
dividends and speculative profits, 
leaving destitute the states in which 
the money originates and in which it 
creates the burden of schooling and 
of government in general. But that 
condition is within the control of the 
states through such devices as the 
Arkansas and Louisiana severance 
taxes. 


Let Government Exercise Powers 


Still another evil that creates un- 
just economic inequalities is the prac- 
tice of allowing interstate corpora- 
tions to select home offices purely 
for the sake of being taxed on their 
personalty there, even though they 
have not a mill or a mile of trackage 
in that whole state. Meantime, the 
states in which their mines, factories 
or railroads create tax burdens have 
to do without large revenues which, 
of right, belong to them. But such 
conditions create no occasion for fed- 
eral subsidies of any sort; the federal 
government should be called upon to 
abolish injustice through the exercise 
of its interstate commerce powers. 

These are but examples of the 
many classes of abuse that create in- 
equality. The remedy is to abolish 
abuse. 

It may be said with truth that 
every argument that has been used 
in favor of equalization funds within 
the states is an equally good argu- 
ment for federal equalization subsi- 
dies. I will go farther and assert that 
if equalization of school revenues is 
all there is in the picture, then the 
only equalization that has ever 
worked, namely, consolidation, is 
good argument for the consolidation 
of the whole function of public in- 
struction in the federal government. 
But that is to bring the whole argu- 
ment into reductio ad absurdum. 


Self-Government Our Security 


Our security as a nation has rested 
upon our capacity to govern our- 
selves. Our greatest practical achieve- 
ment has been the occupation of a 
large part of the habitable continent 
and the gradual establishment of the 
necessary civil government. The 
misery of Europe today is chiefly 
traceable to the fact that few Euro- 
pean countries have learned the art 
of self-government. 

Ever since our present bureaucracy 
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had its beginnings in the Civil War, 
there has been a steady and, of late, 
accelerated tendency to transfer all 
kinds of functions to Washington. 
It has been so easy for men of ex- 
ceedingly modest abilities to become 
almost all-powerful at the Capital 
that the ambitions of their kind have 
been mightily stirred. Imagine the 
boundless gratification of lust of 
power in being able to determine the 
direction of education in the greatest 
of modern nations! 

Step by step, as the administrative 
powers and duties belonging to 
municipalities or to the 48 states 
have been filched away, by equal 


pace we have lost the art of self- 





government until in some cities there 
has all but ceased to be any civil 
government at all. 

Federal subsidies under any name 
mean federal bureaucratic control. It 
cannot be otherwise. Education is 
not an exact science. Even if it were, 
it would be beyond the capacity of 
men who are now in sight to admin- 
ister it in a nation so extended as 
is this. 

At the best, education is part of 
our varying philosophies of life. It 
is rooted in our schools that into this 
field the federal government shall 
not enter. When the federal govern- 
ment enters, it abandons democ- 
racy and cultivates totalitarianism. 





War Industries Drain Schools 
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AR-TIME wages have a lure 

that seriously threatens school 
attendance. Administrators, instruc- 
tors and parents must make common 
cause in an effort to ensure that 
childhood and youth are not unnec- 
essarily exposed to physical and men- 
tal dangers from which we have, 
with more than a century of effort, 
safeguarded them. 

It is trite to say that “America’s 
greatest asset is our children.” Yet 
it must be repeated! We must not 
dissipate our wealth. Parents, school 
boards and educators together must, 
even in this current emergency, pro- 
tect our youth against the abandon- 
ment or removal of those time-tested 
bulwarks with which we_ have 
shielded childhood from being pre- 
maturely exposed to the dangers of a 
highly mechanized industry and ag- 
riculture. 

The child labor problem is not 
confined to farming communities 
nor is it found only in centers of 
industry. Tendencies to reduce em- 
ployment standards appear in all 
parts of the country and in all sorts 
of enterprises. Establishments small 
and large, some of them of ques- 
tionable merit, compete with farm 
and factory for necessary labor. In 
many instances parents, anxious for 


every possible cent of income during 
war crisis, are shortsighted enough 
to send their children into unneces- 
sary dangers. Districted employers, 
trying desperately to maintain essen- 
tial service, are engaging juveniles 
for tasks quite beyond them. There 
are instances, too many of them, in 
which children are employed in ac- 
tivities that can in no way be thought 
of as aiding the war effort. 

As a to-be-expected result, physical 
injuries, truancy, disregard of home 
authority, breakdown of school dis- 
cipline and moral delinquencies 
confront us. The juvenile problem 
is manifest everywhere. 

As school people, parents and tax- 
payers, let us join in a public-spirited 
effort to see that no child is excused 
from school work to take a job- until 
all other labor resources have been 
exhausted. We must see to it that 
after-school work is carefully super- 
vised to ensure that no harmful con- 
ditions or hours are permitted. 
Summer vacation employment must 
not become a full-time job through 
our carelessness. The child under 16 
definitely belongs in school. The 
child over 16 must be ensured men- 
tal, moral and physical safety and 
the maximum opportunity to ad- 
vance his education. 
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Students with great pluck and determination make 
forced treks hundreds of miles into the Chinese 
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interior to establish new colleges-in-exile. They are 
given assistance from the United China Relief. 


THE SEVENTH YEAR 


Finds China’s Schools Still Growing 


HE destruction of schools, col- 

leges, museums and other cul- 
tural centers in coastal China is now 
an old story. Taking institutions of 
higher education alone, the total 
damages up to the end of 1939 were 
estimated to be more than ninety 
million dollars, Chinese currency. 

Destruction, however, was only 
the beginning of the Japanese educa- 
tional warfare. It was followed by 
a program of propaganda and indoc- 
trination in harmony with the de- 
signs of the “New Order.” In Man- 
churia, in North China and in other 
occupied areas, the Japanese have 
lost no time in taking over the lower 
schools and turning them into 
agencies of propaganda to further 
their scheme of conquest. 

Stressing the “kingly way,” the 
“new” schools have tried to teach 
such virtues as obedient loyalty to 
the Japanese leaders and meek ac- 


ceptance of the New Order. The 
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Japanese language has become a re- 


quired study in the curriculum and 
teachers and pupils are compelled to 
participate in victory parades and 
other activities to show cooperation 
with the new regime. 

The new program has no use for 
institutions of higher learning, these 
being hotbeds of “dangerous ideas.” 
Buildings that escaped destruction 
are now being used for barracks and 
horse stables. 

To meet this educational on- 
slaught, China, on her side, has been 
determined not only to save the edu- 
cational institutions under attack but, 
moreover, to further their develop- 
ment. While the migration of schoo!s 
and colleges into Free China is now 
generally known, few people have 
realized the stupendous obstacles that 
students and teachers had to over- 
come. 





Most of these people had made no 
previous preparation for the epic 
march and set out with little knowl- 
edge of their final destination or of 
available means of travel. The long 
cross-country hikes were full of peril; 
the travelers had to scatter and adopt 
various means of avoiding detection 
by the invaders. At times the march- 
ers were pursued by enemy planes; 
they crossed mountains, rivers and 
wilderness; they would no sooner 
establish temporary quarters than 
they would be forced to move and 
seek new shelter. Only a staunch 
faith and a dogged determination 
could have led these people out of 
the darkness of the occupied areas 
into the free atmosphere and mate- 
rial hardships of West China. 

The Chinese government, though 
occupied with pressing military mat- 
ters, took positive steps to strengthen 
the educational front. Generous ap- 
propriations, though far from ade- 
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quate, have been made to alleviate 
the sufferings of the students and 
teachers who, in their newly im- 
provised campuses, struggled to car- 
ry on without books or equipment; 
besides, they had been deprived of 
their personal belongings and found 
it extremely difficult to maintain 
subsistence in the face of the rising 
cost of food and other necessities. 

The national government has also 
taken positive measures to establish 
new institutions to meet the needs 
of the day. National middle schools 
have been established at convenient 
centers for the benefit of refugee 
pupils of secondary school age and 
new institutions of higher learning 
have been added to those surviving 
enemy attacks. 


China Points With Pride 


Thanks to the combined efforts of 
the government, educators, students 
and the interested public, China, after 
more than five years of devastating 
war, can point proudly to a positive 
growth in education. Statistics for 
higher education in 1940 reported a 
total of 113 institutions enrolling 
44,422 students, as compared with 
31,000 students m 108 institutions be- 
fore the outbreak of the war in 1937. 
There is good reason to believe that 
further increase has taken place since 
1940. 

Colleges and universities in war- 
torn China have had no occasion to 
worry about decreased enrollment; 
their problem is to find means— 
buildings, equipment, faculty and 
scholarships—to provide for the 
young people who are eager to seek 
higher learning to prepare themselves 
for greater service to their nation. 


Illiteracy on the Way Out 


Educational growth is not limited 
to institutions of higher learning. 
Among the news dispatches from 
China, none is more significant than 
the increased attention to primary 
education and the néw plans for the 
obliteration of illiteracy. A recent 
short-wave radio dispatch reports that 
out of the current annual education 
budget of $3,342,864 (Chinese cur- 
rency) for Chungking, the nation’s 
war-time capital, about two thirds of 
the amount ($2,163,000) is set aside 
for primary education. 

The program of universal educa- 
tion also applies to adults. A com- 
prehensive plan adopted in 1940 pro- 
vided for the progressive liquidation 
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Madame Chiang visits a group of high school pupils who spend 
free hours in war work assisting soldiers and Chinese mothers. 





Manual work is no longer beneath the dignity of Chinese students. 
Those shown are carting stones to land to be used as a farm. 








In free China, children are serving as teachers in remote regions 
where the people have never known either schools or newspapers. 


All Photos Courtesy of United China Relief 
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An open air school for technicians 
studying engineering and manage- 
ment to aid in Chinese industry. 


of illiteracy through successive stages 
by the establishment of “citizen 
schools” in local communities. By 
gradually increasing the number of 
such schools from year to year, it 
was hoped that education would be 
universally available at the end of 
five years. 


In spite of the financial stringency 
and other difficulties of the nation, 
most provinces have launched a citi- 
zen education program in accordance 
with the five year plan. Reports of 
the first year showed that some areas 
have even exceeded the minimum 
quota laid down for that period. 

China has had a long educational 
tradition. The educated people have 
always been accorded a high posi- 
tion in social and national life and 
the promotion of learning has been 
a matter of primary concern. But 
the educational struggle of today is 
more than a matter of mere tradi- 
tion. In a very real way, the new 
China of today is a product of her 
education: the schools are the nurs- 
ery of new ideas and the pupils, the 
backbone of the new national con- 
sciousness. 

The importance of China’s educa- 
tional program is as well known to 
the Japanese as it is to the Chinese. 
When the Japanese militarists di- 
rected their bombs and explosives to 
the educational institutions, they 
knew they were striking at an im- 
portant source of the country’s 
strength and power. When the 
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Even here in America, the Chinese 
government has set up a Committee 
on War-Time Planning for Chinese 
Students in the United States, the 
function of which is to advise and 
encourage Chinese students to pur- 
sue lines of study that are likely to 
lead to valuable contributions to 
China’s postwar reconstruction. The 
committee has awarded fellowships 
and scholarships to needy and 
worthy students so that no one may 
be forced to discontinue his or her 













































Girl pupils in guerrilla territory are 
herdsmen for the school's milk goats. 


Chinese struggle to push ahead their 
educational program they know they 
are laying the indispensable founda- 
tion for a strong modern China. 

In fighting this war the Chinese 
say that they are engaged in a pro- 
gram of resistance and reconstruc- 
tion. Constructive programs of so- 
cial, political and economic reforms 
cannot be postponed till after the 
war; they must be attended to at the 
same time that the war is being 
prosecuted. 

This dual aim of resistance and 
reconstruction furnishes an additional 
explanation of the importance of edu- 
cation in present day China. In all 
social, political and economic reforms 
education is to play a strategic réle 
not only in the producing of leaders 
and technical experts of different 
types but also in the enlightenment 
of the general citizenry which a 
growing democracy demands. 





A Chinese student milks one of the 
herd of goats bred by his school. 


study because of the lack of financial 
resources. 

National reconstruction is a con- 
tinuing process, not a task to be com- 
pleted within a short period of time. 
Only a long-term view can see the 
importance of constructive educa- 
tional movements that produce no 
direct and immediate effects on the 
winning or losing of battles. 

Only such a long-term view can 
explain the present policy of the 
Chinese government in (1) the pro- 
motion of universal primary educa- 
tion, (2) new annual appropriations 
for the relief of students and teach- 
ers in order to enable them to con- 
tinue in schools and colleges, (3) the 
gradual introduction of local self- 
government even in these years of 
war and (4) the launching of a 
program of citizen education to sup- 
port the gradual realization of po- 
litical democracy. 
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DRAMA TIZE Democracy 


F WHAT is democracy com- 

posed? What are its ingredi- 
ents? Too superficial is the common 
statement that democracy is a form 
of government in which the people 
have a voice. Unless democracy is 
more than a form of political ma- 
chinery it will soon lose all sem- 
blance of popular rule. To be per- 
manent democracy must be an 
attitude rather than a political frame- 
work—a hierarchy of principles of 
living. 

The first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States 
were in the nature of definitions of 
democracy. They are appropriately 
termed the Bill of Rights. The in- 
alienable rights to which Jefferson 
referred in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are inalienable in the sense 
that they are indispensable to dem- 
ocratic living. Recent conferences on 
the preservation of democracy have 
made valuable analyses of its com- 
ponents, reporting altogether more 
than three score elements. Among 
these there are three, at least, which 
few persons would hesitate to in- 
clude: (1) respect for personality; 
(2) the appeal to reason, and (3) 
freedom of thought. These three are 
selected not as the most important 
but, rather, as typical of the whole 
catalog of ingredients and are open 
to a minimum of challenge. 


Three Elements of Democracy 


1. People can live together har- 
moniously only when they respect 
one another. Not only do we need 
to be held in high esteem by others 
in order to live satisfying, well- 
adjusted lives. we also need to hold 
others in high esteem if we are to 
enter into normal fellowship with 
them. Democracy is a spirit; it can- 
not thrive among people who feel 
no reverence for one another. We 
prefer to have nothing to do with 
those for whom we feel no respect. 
We will not discuss religion or poli- 
tics with them; we avoid them at the 
theater or motion picture show. 
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Democracy is possible only when 
there is interplay of mind and spirit; 
it cannot thrive without mutuality. 
Respect for personality is indispen- 
sable to democratic fellowship and 
cooperation. 

2. There can be no democracy 
where force is the arbiter of differ- 
ences. Self-appointed bands of night 
riders, enforcing arbitrary orders, 
have no place in a democratic social 
order. The appeal to reason is an 
essential principle of cooperative liv- 
ing. There is no place for the fa- 
naticism that meets every disagree- 
ment with defiance and anger; there 
is no place for abuse and vitupera- 
tion; nor is there any place for the 
obstruction of orderly methods of 
popular government. If democracy 
is to be preserved, reason must be 
made the final arbiter of disagree- 
ments. 

3. Freedom of thought implies 
freedom to express thought in speech, 
in the press, in petition, in worship. 
The very mood of democracy is that 
of freedom. To live in constant fear 
that a word, a sigh may be noted by 
secret police is not to live at all in a 
true sense. Certainly such conditions 
are the antithesis of democracy. The 
appeal to reason is impossible where 
thinking itself is inhibited by fear 
of persecution. Freedom of thought 
is effectively prevented where the 
major beliefs of citizens are stereo- 
types—secondhand ideas formulated 
by others and imposed by authority, 
crowd psychology or some other 
form of conditioning, arousing emo- 
tion rather than inquiry when chal- 
lenged. 


Must Fire the Imagination 


These ingredients of democracy, 
like all the rest, are attitudes toward 
life, not facts to be memorized. They 
are products of cultivation, not of 
instruction. Democracy is strong 
only where its component elements 


consist of deeply implanted loyalties. 

What can be done? This is a ma- 
jor concern of every patriot. The 
educator, fortunately, now has his 
chance to prove the efficacy of edu- 
cation. He has his chance, but he 
must exercise it! Too often schools 
have been content to impart infor- 
mation about forms of government 
and events in history, assuming that 
by some mysterious process such 
knowledge would create loyalties. 
The results have been disappointing. 
Mere knowledge does not create loy- 
alties. 

Belief in an ideal differs intrinsi- 
cally from belief about an ideal. Be- 
liefs about anything can be implanted 
by imparting facts, but loyalties can 
be cultivated only by investing ideas 
with magnetic interest. This is the 
most significant contribution of mod- 
ern psychology. 


Turn Schools Into Drama Clubs? 


With proper associations devotion 
to any reasonable ideal can be culti- 
vated. “One can be taught new atti- 
tudes as surely as he can be taught 
facts,” concluded Thorndike after 
conducting scores of carefully con- 
trolled experiments on that problem, 
but the method must include some 
sort of vital satisfaction for the 
learner. 

Since democracy is a hierarchy of 
attitudes and devotions the method 
of creating it is that appropriate to 
the cultivation of interests in any 
other field, as art or music. The 
basic principle is to assure that vital 
social experiences shall be satisfying. 
There is no substitute. Some sort of 
satisfaction must be attached to the 
desired attitude whenever it is ex- 
pressed or contemplated. To provide 
life situations in which problems 
must be solved, to encourage ideal 
social choices and then to make such 
choices glow with approval is the 
most effective means of building up 
democratic tendencies. 

But time is limited. While the 
school must itself be a true democ- 
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racy, firsthand experiences must be 
generously supplemented with ideal 
experiences recreated in imagination. 
That is, life situations must be dram- 
atized. Today’s emergency is a chal- 
lenge to the schools to dramatize the 
democratic values that are threat- 
ened. It is a challenge to teachers of 
drama, speech, composition and _so- 


cial studies to pool their efforts in a 
gigantic program of making democ- 
racy vital to 25,000,000 children and 
youths. 

War production has provided the 
example: Set the impossible as a 
goal; then surpass the goal! It may 
well mean turning the schools into 
drama clubs for half of every day! 





Dramatization meets the laws of at- 
titude training better than any other 
method save actual projects in group 
living. There is no more effective 
way of focusing the attention of the 
rising generation and its parents 
on the ultimate goal. The method 
that meets the need of the day de- 
mands the right of way! 





Keeping the BOARD Intorme 


WILLIAM ALBERT EARL WRIGHT 


EW articles have appeared to 

date pointing out certain re- 
sponsibilities, other than executive, 
of the school superintendent to the 
board of education. 

Boards of education have been 
regarded as necessary evils by many 
superintendents of schools and, 
therefore, not entitled to any infor- 
mation concerning the schools ex- 
cept the absolute minimum required 
to be disseminated by law. Finan- 
cial information and _ information 
concerning the buildings, grounds 
and equipment were apparently 
the only phases of school adminis- 
tration that many superintendents 
believed their boards were designated 
to receive. To the foregoing may 
be added occasional information 
concerning administrative officers, 
teachers and employes who were 
considered to be inefficient and who 
were recommended for dismissal. 

In the light of such procedure, 
misunderstandings between boards 
and superintendents are inevitable. 


Give Them Digests 


For the most part members of 
boards of education are genuinely 
interested in the welfare of the pub- 
lic school systems for which they 
are responsible. However, board 
members are busy men and women 
and cannot be expected to ignore 
their vocations and interests in order 
to develop a high degree of technical 
knowledge in the field of education. 
Superintendents, therefore, should 
provide digests of educational infor- 
mation for their boards that are 
pertinent to the advancement of edu- 
cation. Such a policy will be inter- 
preted by board members as an in- 
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dication that a partnership has been 
formed for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the public schools of their 
particular community efficiently. 

What information should the su- 
perintendent furnish to the mem- 
bers of his board of education? 
Probably most vital is a digest of 
the duties, obligations and respon- 
sibilities of boards of education as 
interpreted by various authorities 
in the field of educational adminis- 
tration and the prescriptions of the 
school laws of the state. 


Summarize Current Philosophies 


Short statements describing the 
most popular current philosophies 
of education with an outline of the 
reasons for the adoption of the par- 
ticular educational philosophy in 
force would also be appreciated. In 
fact, such knowledge is necessary 
in order that a board of education 
may estimate instruction results. 

Within recent months, boards of 
education have become more cog- 
nizant of the possibilities of educa- 
tional, vocational and moral guid- 
ance in schools. Information con- 
cerning the principles, practices and 
administration of guidance would be 
welcomed. 

A board must be aware of the 
problems concerned with the se- 
lection, improvement, tenure, pay 
and promotion of personnel in 
order to be sympathetic to the 
community needs and _ problems 
confronting school personnel. Too, 
the value and administration of extra- 
curricular activities may, with 


profit, be a segment of the educa- 
tional information presented to a 
board of education since, periodically, 
the extracurricular program of the 
junior and senior high schools is 
challenged by well-meaning but un- 
informed citizens. 

An analysis of current information 
on the administration of the cur- 
riculum and instructional materials 
is also practical. Although board 
members are usually more enlight- 
ened concerning the problems of 
the school plant, school equipment 
and school finance than they are 
concerning other phases of educa- 
tion, a large majority of these per- 
sons would probably find current 
facts on these phases of educational 
administration of interest. A  su- 
perintendent should, therefore, keep 
his board posted concerning practices 
in other school systems of compa- 
rable size and resources. 


Use Agenda and Annual Reports 


In order to interest busy men and 
women, these items of information 
must be brief, pithy and pertinent. 
The most widely used methods of 
informing boards of education are 
through the use of agenda at meet- 
ings and through the yearly report 
of the superintendent. Too, brief 
stencil or gelatin duplicated bulletins 
are practical. If these bulletins are 
prepared on_ standard-sized note- 
book paper, board members can 
keep them in notebooks for study. 

Unless board members can obtain 
a sufficient background of informa- 
tion concerning educational affairs, 
how can they be expected to sup- 
port constructive educational pro- 
cedures? 
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Building a Good Speech Program 


Means Planning Courses With the Social 
Needs of Individual Pupils in Mind 


HERE are two trends in speech 
instruction. One aims to pro- 
mote further the beginning already 
made in curricular speech. The other 
backtracks to the hour when speech 
activity was entirely extracurricular. 
Somewhere between the motley 
cluster of classroom speakers and the 
loose handful of extracurricular en- 
thusiasts is a majority of youngsters 
without speech help. I am not think- 
ing of pupils requiring the highly 
specialized help of a speech clinic. 
More particularly I have in mind 
the George and Ellen who need en- 
couragement in overcoming timidity, 
in adapting themselves to group sit- 
uations, in furthering some latent 
interest connected with the various 
speech activities. 

If pupils could receive such help 
in small parcels, obviating the need 
for signing up for a full year’s class, 
going into a competitive activity or 
spending valuable time lounging 
around with a speech or drama 
group for the thin slice of help that 
may come from a whole season of 
waiting—if all this could be circum- 
vented—many would flock to the 
speech or English department. 


Does Your School Meet These Needs? 


There is a felt need for some 
means: 


To make possible private help 

for slow pupils who profit more 
from cooperative or individual help 
than from competitive effort. 

To offer more specialized work 

to talented pupils in phases of 
speech activity that cannot be ade- 
quately handled in the classroom. 

To assist the pupil who, for one 

reason or another, cannot attend 
the regular class or participate in 
some club. 


To furnish opportunity for 
speech training to the average 
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pupil who does not wish to become 
a “contest bug” in order to obtain it. 
To develop incentive for self- 
improvement, minus the strain 
of curricular or group compulsion. 
To provide a flexible program 
which respects the pupil’s imme- 
diate needs and wishes yet, at the 
same time, is organized well enough 
to record, file and credit the effort 
and achievement of both pupil and 
instructor. 
To further a program that pro- 
vides intrinsic rather than ex- 
trinsic motivation. 
To eliminate seasons as a basis 
for scheduling activities. It is 
unfortunate that debate should be 





Suggested Speech Units’ 


Extemporaneous Speaking: I, II, II, IV 

Analysis of Individual Speech Defects: 
I, ll, 

Diction and Language: I, II, II, IV, V 

Conference Speaking: I, II 

Poetry Reading: I, II 

Clarity in Expression: I, and Logic, 
II, Il 

Vocabulary Building: I, I, Il, IV 

Personality and Adjustment: I, II 

Parliamentary Procedure and Leader- 
ship: I, I, Il 

Interviews and Job Hunting: I, II 

Salesmanship and Public Relations: I, 
Il, 

Dialect Problems and Phonetics?: I, 
II, II, IV 

Voice Improvement: I, II, Il 

Pantomime and Acting: I, II, Il, IV 

Radio Speech: I, II, Il 

Stagecraft: Makeup, Lighting, Con- 
struction: I, II, III (any branch) 

Instructions*: I, II, II 





*Petitions are accepted for any worth-while 
speech activity from interested pupils. 

"For pupils of foreign extraction or those 
having difficulty with sound. 

*How to supervise activity. 








confined mainly to the winter 
months or dramatics to certain times. 
Such activities achieve significance 
when they become a part of the 
pupil’s life and are a continuous 
process rather than parts of the 
school schedule. 

There is all too little opportunity 
in the average busy school program 
for the type of speech help that pu- 
pils are looking for. 

The instructor is usually glad to 
offer as much help as possible, but 
he is so confined to his schedule that 
he hasn’t much extra time. No pro- 
vision is made for teachers to receive 
proper administrative credit for indi- 
vidual or small group work. Too 
often records are measured in terms 
of the “show” put on. 

Moreover, it is seldom discovered 
whether the average pupil is getting 
any real help from the speech pro- 
gram. No records are kept of indi- 
vidual progress, although there are 
many other data accumulating in the 
principal’s office. 

Too, the trend toward consolida- 
tion means that many pupils must 
follow the schedule of their school 
bus. They cannot participate easily 
in activities that take place after 
school hours. They may have some 
time during the noon hour, but 
activities then are usually limited to 
ping-pong and group games set up 
mainly for the purpose of maintain- 
ing discipline. 


Speech Needs Promotion 


Present weaknesses of the speech 
program include the overemphasis 
on exhibitionism and a lack of thor- 
oughness. There is much contest 
work without adequate preparation 
or follow-up. There is not enough 
attention to personal problems and 
there is no means for checking pri- 
vate progress outside of the curricu- 
lar or extracurricular groups. To 
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remedy this, teachers of speech and 
English should develop an admin- 
istrative slant. And administrators 
should help them in promoting the 
project. 

Explaining the Program 


The task ahead will be to intro- 
duce the quasi-clinical system with a 
minimum of misunderstanding at 
the outset. The preliminary an- 
nouncement could run something 
like this: 

“The Department of Speech and 
English offers a reorganized program 
of speech training open to all pupils 
in satisfactory academic standing. In 
many cases, the training given is 
practically individual. The pupil may 
select the course which will help him 
the most and in which he is inter- 
ested regardless of whether he cares 
to participate in an extracurricular 
activity or not. 

“Each course consists of five les- 
sons. Upon completion of each one 
a certificate of achievement is 
awarded. Units are progressive and 
pupils must have earned a certifi- 
cate of achievement in course I be- 
fore registering for course II in the 
same’ division, regardless of previous 
training or experience. A pupil may 
earn as many certificates as he 
chooses, although he is permitted to 
register for only one course at a time. 
The certificate is a personal record 
of achievement and an indication of 
satisfactory background and_profi- 
ciency for advanced work in the 
same aspect of speech. For example, 
satisfactory completion of the stage 
lighting course entitles the pupil to 
handle such equipment. 


A Course for Instructors 


“In addition to the courses listed, 
an additional course is offered in 
Speech Instruction to those who wish 
to help train other interested pupils. 
This offers a splendid opportunity 
to gain practical experience in speak- 
ing as well as in helping others. If 
a pupil has completed course I and 
course II in any division and has 
earned his instructor’s certificate, he 
may assist in supervising either 
course. In this way he can be of 
practical help to others in earning 
their certificates of achievement. 

“A course will be given at any 
time as long as there are at least 
three pupils interested and a satis- 
factory schedule can be arranged. 

“Courses consist of five lessons, 
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each a twenty to thirty minute prac- 
tice session under the direction of the 
instructor. A complete set of mime- 
ographed notes, giving all necessary 
information, together with an ex- 
planation of the activity plan, accom- 
panies each lesson. The pupil is 
asked to bring a small notebook in 
which he can record the comments 


of the instructor, together with his 
own observations, readings and re- 
ports. At the completion of the five 
lessons, the pupil is given an achieve- 
ment test to determine the practical 
effects of the unit. 

“Proficiency in the work covered 
is the primary basis of the achieve- 
ment certificate.” 





BONUS Eases Cost of Living 


PAUL J. MEISNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Ill. 


HE problem of how to help 

employes of the school system 
at Glencoe, IIl., meet the increased 
cost of living came up for consid- 
eration in February 1943. 

After much discussion the board 
of education agreed that revision of 
existing salary schedules would be 
unwise. It was quite impossible to 
predict what the government might 
be able to do in its efforts to control 
the cost of living. Revision of salary 
schedules at that time would have 
been only a temporary expedient. 
There was talk in Congress about 
the possibility of a pay-as-you-go plan 
of paying income taxes. 


Providing for 'Pay-as-You-Go" 


But, whatever Congress might do, 


the Ides of March were near at. 


hand. The president of the board of 
education, therefore, made a sug- 
gestion that we pay employes a 
a bonus that would be sufficient to 
pay all, or nearly all, of the income 
tax that would be due on March 15. 
He also proposed that all employes 
be urged to authorize monthly de- 
ductions from their salaries that 
would ensure the accumulation of 
sufficient funds to pay the income 
tax that would be due on March 
15, 1944. In this way the employes 
of the Glencoe schools would be on 
a pay-as-you-go basis no matter 
what finally happened in Congress. 

The proposals of the president 
were accepted and the board of 
education authorized the immediate 
payment of a bonus to all employes 
amounting to 10 per cent of current 
salaries. This action of the board 
of education and the recommenda- 


tion to authorize the withholding of 
funds from each pay check in antici- 
pation of the 1944 tax were pre- 
sented to and approved by all the 
employes. Because of the uncertainty 
as to what Congress was going to do 
about income tax legislation it was 
agreed that the bonus payments, 
together with the monthly savings, 
be placed in an employes’ trust fund 
and that tax payments be made from 
the fund as developments justified. 

As the outcome was still uncer- 
tain on March 15, each employe 
withdrew from the fund only the 
amount of the quarterly payment 
that was then due. It was also agreed 
at this juncture that the withholding 
of monthly savings be continued. 


Experiment Satisfactory 


When the second quarterly pay- 
ment became due on June 15, the 
new income tax law had been passed 
and each employe of the school sys- 
tem found himself in a reasonably 
good financial condition. After mak- 
ing the June 15 payment he still had 
in reserve one half of his bonus and 
an accumulation of four months’ 
savings. As the need for the trust 
fund had now passed, it was liqui- 
dated and the balance ef each bonus 
and savings accumulation was re- 
turned to the employe. 

This single experiment in meet- 
ing the increased cost of living has 
been highly satisfactory. It has con- 
vinced us, for the present, that future 
adjustments to meet unpredictable 
costs of living can be made more 
satisfactorily through bonus pay- 
ments than by revision of basic 
salary schedules. 
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+ Play Festivals 


for Rural Pupils 


RALPH E. BRANT 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Menominee, Mich. 


and 


CARL B. SNOW 
Superintendent of Caledonia Township School 
Caledonia, Mich. 


ACH year the pupils of the Cale- 

donia and Vassar high schools 
in Michigan are hosts at a play fes- 
tival to several hundred grade school 
pupils from surrounding rural terri- 
tories. The two festivals are usually 
held on a Friday in the spring and 
are all-day events. 

In preparation, letters are sent in- 
viting rural teachers and pupils to 
enroll in the festival proceedings by 
returning the attached cards which 
ask for such general information as 
the name of the school, number of 
pupils in each grade and the name, 
address and telephone number of the 
teacher. Rural teachers are then in- 
vited to meet at the local high school 
to draw up an indoor baseball sched- 
ule. This tournament operates much 
the same as a regular high school 
baseball schedule. The two leading 
schools meet at the local athletic field 
the morning of the play festival and 
play for the Rural School Indoor 
Championship. 

During the three or four weeks 
prior to the play festival, pupils from 
the high schools’ speech classes call 
on enrolled rural schools to explain 
more about the festival and to weigh 
each pupil who wishes to enter the 
contests. Weights are required as 
there are four classes of contestants 
for each sex and each class is deter- 
mined by weight. 

Each teacher informs her pupils 
as to the class of contestants in which 
they belong and children come to 
the festival with this knowledge, 
thus avoiding much confusion. Last 
year 490 boys and girls from 29 rural 
schools were all weighed and en- 
rolled before the Vassar festival day. 

A list of events left at each rural 
school serves as a means of inciting 
enthusiasm on the part of the pupils 
if it has not already been aroused. 
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After reading the list pupils often 
spend recess times practicing the high 
jump, the broad jump, the target 
or basketball throw or some of the 
other festival events. 

A day or two before the festival is 
held, a sheet of last minute reminders 
is sent to each school to inform the 
pupils of a few essentials concerning 
the time of the various events, the 
type of clothing to be worn (no high 
heels for girls) and the sportsman- 
ship that should be observed. 

High school boys and girls are 
organized so that they take entire 
charge of their rural guests. Each 
weight class is supervised by three 
high school pupils. Two of these 
pupils have had previous experience 
with this same class in former years 
and the third acts as an assistant. The 
next year will find the assistant with 
sufficient experience to assume more 
responsibility. 

Each class captain is provided with 


a small board on which is fastened 
a list of competing pupils, events, 
directions, names of other high 
school pupils who are in charge of 
classes and a pad of score slips. 

Once classes are organized rural 
pupils take their places on the ath- 
letic field and the events are begun. 
After the trials are over and the 
first, second and third place winners 
have been determined, the class cap- 
tain fills out a score slip, signs it 
and gives it to his assistant, who de- 
livers it at once to the student score 
keepers. 

Four score keepers, working in 
pairs, manage two separate sets of 
records. Two sets of records serve 
as a means of checking for mistakes 
at the end of the day. Pupils serving 
as score keepers are chosen with 
care, experienced pupils working 
with the newer ones. 

At the Caledonia festival winners 
of the first place receive a bronze 
pin and second and third place win- 
ners receive ribbons. At the Vassar 
festival small orange and black “V” 
pins, in school colors, are awarded 
to those winning five or more points. 

After the noon lunch motion pic- 
tures are shown of previous, play 
festivals. The day is concluded by 
a baseball game between the local 
team and another high school team. 

Each year motion pictures are tak- 
en of the play festival and are shown 
at a special P.-T.A. meeting about 
two weeks later, at which time the 
P.-T.A. serves as host to the rural 
pupils and their parents. On this 
evening the trophies are awarded. 








Courtesy Vassar High School Camera Club 


The chinning contest, one of many events, is won by the boy who can 
raise and lower himself oftenest without touching his feet to the ground. 
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High school pupils making patriotic posters for the Baltimore 
Committee on Civilian Defense. Norman F. Burnett, art teacher. 


ART in the World Conflict 


N A democracy, equalization of 

educational opportunities is as- 
sumed. The values of such oppor- 
tunities are, however, to be measured 
by the contribution that they make 
to effective living. 

The educational values most often 
ascribed to art in a democracy are 
those concerned with individual 
growth in the control of the ma- 
terials of an ever-changing environ- 
ment. Sensitiveness to and appre- 
ciation of art in all its forms are im- 
portant here. Advertisements, manu- 
factured products, buildings and 
statues, paintings and all other man- 
made things in which beauty may 
be attained through the meeting of 
human needs directly and adequate- 
ly, all come in for proper emphasis. 

Such values as these make for im- 
provement in the creative and recre- 
ative habits of people, in their use of 
money, in their artistic choices, in 
the care that they take of themselves 
and of their possessions and in the 
way they employ their leisure. Other 
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Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


curriculum values generally attrib- 
uted to art education are enrichment, 
integration and evaluation, all of 
which are suggestive of the contribu- 
tion that art makes to democratic 
living. Through the services that it 
renders in the curriculum, art as a 
school subject endeavors to help 
boys and girls live effectively the 
democratic life. 

Adequate provision is made in the 
democratic school for educative ex- 
periences that lead to social efficiency 
as well as to self-mastery, experiences 
that culminate in expressions of a 
fuller life, in increased happiness ‘for 
all. Thus, in the democratic school 
art functions as a way of living that 
is productive of emotional security. 
In such a school instruction in art 
must concern itself with the creative 
and appreciative experiences of hu- 
man life as it is lived here and now, 
in school, home, factory and market 
place. In the democratic school, art 
instruction is carried on in such a 
way as to meet both the general 





needs of the many for art apprecia- 
tion and guidance and the special 
needs of the few for specialized 
training. 

Democracy within the school de- 
mands that art experiences shall pro- 
mote balance in living. Realizing 
that neither dominant change nor 
dominant stability are likely to bring 
about improvement of living, the 
art education program will have to 
embrace something of both of these 
emphases. Fancy will need to be in- 
cluded along with reality, and there 
will have to be room in the pro- 
gram design for both progressive and 
conservative elements. Planning must 
be conceived of as an educational 
function involving and also profiting 
by democratic student participation. 

The art education program is, 
therefore, one of extremes and at the 
same time one of means. To follow 
the middle road would be to accept 
the status quo. In a democratic art 
program both tradition and reason 
come in for a share of stress and 
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there is an equitable relationship be- 
tween work and play, production 
and appreciation. 

Art, like democracy, is dependent 
for its existence on freedom of the 
individual to express himself cre- 
atively. In a democracy the power of 
government is in the hands of the 
people. Today, united in war, we 
Americans are fighting as did our 
forefathers to preserve freedom. Self- 
realization has been an objective 
common to both democracy and art 
during the periods of colonization, 
independence and _ emancipation. 
This has been so throughout the 
period of national realization. 

Is not self-realization also the ob- 
jective of a united world? Does it 
not follow that peoples of the United 
Nations should be even more suc- 
cessful in governing themselves than 
were those of the nations preceding 
them? The accomplishment of this 
objective is a challenge to the schools, 
particularly to teachers in fields, in- 
cluding art, that are closely related 
to the war effort. 

Art today not only is helping tc 
build morale on the home front, but 
is also furnishing effective informa- 
tive, educative and inspirational ma- 
terial for the armed forces. In ad- 
dition, it is playing the major role 
in camouflage, an important military 
tool. Artists “in the ranks” are be- 
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High school pupils make patriotic posters for the American Red 
Cross and the Treasury Department, combining fancy with reality. 


ing assigned to the making of dia- 
grams, charts, military maps, pictures 
and signs and to the arranging of 
educative and informative displays. 
The posters that they make are in- 
stilling ideals of democracy and 
unity in the total war effort by stim- 
ulating enlistment in the armed 
forces, by encouraging enrollment 
in the American Red Cross and 
other service organizations and by 
promoting the various salvage drives 
and the sale of bonds and stamps. 


Poster made by Donald Haddaway, 
commercial art pupil at the Eastern 
High School for the Red Cross Poster 
Project. Letitia M. Stephenson, teacher. 





A poster, in order to be accepted 
as a good one, must convey its idea 
in the flash of an eye. The pupil 
who would be successful as a poster 
artist is taught to avoid crowding 
his composition with details and to 
play up only one important theme 
or idea, for his poster must attract 
the eye, convince the mind and sell 
the idea. He learns to design his 
poster simply and directly, realizing 
that the lettering must carry and 
that it must never appear to be sep- 
arate from the illustration since both 
are integral parts of the whole. 

In business, posters are used to 
disseminate information and to sell 
goods. 

Poster design in the schools has an 
additional value, one which refers 
more to the poster maker himself 
than to the product. The value of 
this art activity is considered also in 
relation to its effect on the artist. 
Posters are made in school to pro- 
mote ideals and attitudes as well as 
skill, to develop character and im- 
prove personality in the pupil artists 
as well as in those who will later 
see the posters. Another important 
purpose relating directly to citizen- 
ship is added in time of war. 

These objectives account for, al- 
though they may not fully explain, 
the importance of art education in 
the total war effort. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Extend Term and Add Camp? 


Questions, Answers 


1, Do you think that in the postwar 
eriod the school year should be 
engthened to |! months? 


LENGTHENING of the post- 
war school year to eleven 
months does not appeal to many of 
the 500 school administrators whom 
The Nation’s ScHoots queried for 
October. The response this month 
totaled 27 per cent. 

Indeed, many rural school. execu- 
tives are definitely opposed to the 
idea. “Do not interfere with crop 
harvests” comes a warning from 
California. 

One Arkansas man who knows 
his regional economy states: “An 
eleven month term would compli- 
cate matters in the cotton-growing 
regions of the South, for children are 
an important economic factor in the 
cultivation and harvesting of cotton.” 

Perhaps typical of those who see 
an answer for the delinquency prob- 
lem in the extended school term is 
the Illinoisan, who says: “In the post- 
war period school children will not 
be needed in the summer months as 
laborers and they should not be left 
without something to occupy their 
time. An extra month of school and 
an eleventh month spent in a well- 
organized and well-disciplined camp 
would help solve the problem of 
juvenile delinquency as well as give 
the children a broader outlook on 
life.” 

Dubious that the added expense of 
school extension would pay divi- 
dends, one Midwesterner says: “I do 
not believe that a longer school year 
would accomplish enough to pay for 
an extension of time to eleven 
months.” 

Of those in favor of school exten- 
sion, some base their opinions on 
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No .. 58%, 
ee sic Caidlnidiaenaseae ae 
Undecided ... sisted 
No Answer _.... . 1S 
100.0% 
2. Should the child spend one month 
of an extended rt year in camp? 
Yes . ssnnigicantlal 52% 
ee — 
Undecided 13.5 
No Answer - 4.5 
100.0%, 


3. How do you think a summer camp 
should be administered? 


As School Activity. . 26%, 
As State Project... 23 
Combinations or Other 

Administration _.......... 15 
No Answer .............. «13 
For Families and 

Children ........................ 12 
As Federal Project... 1 

100%, 


the fact that many American homes 
are ineffective as such. An Iowan 
says: “Although I consider eleven 
months too long for an academic 
school year, in larger cities where 
parental supervision is at a low ebb, 
perhaps this would be a sound socio- 
logical adjustment.” 

From Alabama: “As the home be- 
comes less effective, something must 
be arranged to take its place.” 

For the most part school executives 
laud the summer camp idea. Op- 
posed are the rural men, who feel no 
need for such a program. Then 
there are those who fear regimenta- 
tion. 

Feelings were predominantly for 





local administration of camps, either 
by school or by state. A lesser num- 
ber of schoolmen favor such private 
camp administration as Boy Scout, 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. 

About camps the men say: “I 
have always thought children would 
benefit from the guidance of school 
personnel on a year-round basis.” 
This from Connecticut. 

A Minnesotan goes along part 
way, stating: “I believe in camps, 
but not as an integral part of our 
educational system. They ought to 
be administered entirely separately.” 

An Indiana superintendent _re- 
sponds: “A summer camp should be 
financed by state and federal funds 
but administered by local authority.” 

The “No’s” find voice in a Mich- 
igan opponent of regimentation: “I 
do not favor the camp idea because 
it would lead to an extension of the 
regimentation that is being foisted 
upon us by the New Dealers and 
their like.” 

Another of the same persuasion 
says: “The United States needs indi- 
viduals more than it needs rubber 
stamps.” This from California. 

One Ohio man writes: “Camps 
are a good thing but the youngsters 
of today already expect too much 
for nothing. They should earn their 
privileges.” 

From Vermont comes this voice: 
“I’m coming definitely to the con- 
clusion that the government and the 
schools are altogether too willing to 
move in and relieve the parent of re- 
sponsibility as soon as the child is 
born. Let’s pull the boat in the other 


direction for a while.” 
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The Campus Elementary School 


W. W. HAGGARD 


HE Campus Elementary School 

of the Western Washington 
College of Education at Bellingham 
provides facilities for the supervised 
experiences with children necessary 
in training modern elementary teach- 
ers. This building, erected from 
funds appropriated by the legislatures 
of 1939 and 1941, was used for the 
first time during the summer quarter 
of last year. The cost of construction 
was $335,696.40 and of equipment, 
$12,228. 

The style of architecture is modi- 
fied Romanesque, which harmonizes 
with that of most of the other college 
buildings and the landscape. The 
construction is reenforced concrete 
and brick, trimmed with cast stone; 
the roof is tile. It is thoroughly fire 
resistant and water-seepage proof. 
Even though materials became dif- 
ficult to obtain and labor scarce be- 
fore the building was completed, the 
high standard set at the beginning 
was not lowered in a single detail. 
The building is located at a point 
convenient to the other buildings 
and represents a significant addition 
to the college plant. 

The heating and ventilating sys- 
tems are modern in every respect 
and the lighting, in the interest of 
uniformity and conservation of eye- 
sight, is controlled by the photo-elec- 
tric cell. Also, a maximum of natural 
light is provided by spacious win- 
dows. All floors are covered with 
linoleum with the exception of the 
playrooms, which have grain fir 
block floors, and the ramps, which 
are covered with rubberized material. 
The ceilings of all rooms and corri- 
dors are acoustically treated. 

The director’s office, the health 
unit, the auditorium, three play- 
rooms, two city supervisors’ offices 
and the suites for the kindergarten 
and the first and second grades are 
located on the first floor. The dining 
room and kitchen, the science and 
art work room, the music room, the 
faculty room and the suites for the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
are on the second floor. 
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President, Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham, Wash. 


and 


JOHN PAUL JONES 
Bebb and Jones, Architects, Seattle 


The library is retained in the main 
library building, which is near by. 
The health unit, across the corridor 
from the director’s office, meets all 
the requirements of such a unit in a 
modern health program. The audi- 
torium contains 192 stationary seats, 
space in the front for chairs of 





modern 
stage with wide low steps leading 
to it from the main floor. The dining 
room and kitchen, in addition to 
serving the usual purpose, meet cer- 
tain teaching and social needs of the 


smaller children and a 


school. The science and art work 
room provides a laboratory for sci- 
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Primary children enjoy the sociability of 
eating lunch together in their classrooms. 


Photos by Herbert Ruckmich & Charles Rice 
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Wide low steps lead to the auditorium stage. Theater seats 
are in back, classroom chairs for primary children in front. 





Low cabinets and a deep sink are features of every class unit 
and encourage good work habits in use and care of materials. 
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ence, and art and crafts activities. 

The classroom arrangement of the 
building is worthy of full description. 
Four elements comprise each class 
unit: a classroom proper for the usual 
instruction purposes; a separate 
workroom for craft work and other 
noise producing activities; an office 
for consultation and work with small 
groups, and a supply room. Class 
and work rooms are usually large 
to accommodate both children and 
observers and to allow student teach- 
ers to work simultaneously with 
small groups of children without 
crowding. 

Special built-in cabinets propor- 
tioned to the heights of their users 
are provided in all rooms of the class 
unit for storage of materials, tools 
and children’s work. Each work- 
room has a deep sink with hot and 
cold water. Quiet alcoves in class- 
rooms facilitate individual reading or 
a story hour. Each class unit is con- 
sciously different from other units in 
its shape and arrangement, as well 
as color of walls, woodwork and 
floor. Each has its own individuality, 
with a definite feeling of informality 
and friendliness pervading the whole. 

This building is the result of much 
planning in which trustees, adminis- 
trators, faculty, student teachers, 
children and the architect partici- 
pated democratically. All efforts in 
designing and constructing the 
building were focused on carrying 
out the philosophy of education that 
the child should go to school amidst 
surroundings conducive to desirable 
growth and that every modern facil- 
ity for student teaching should be 
provided. 
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STRUCTURE: Foundations and struc- 
tural framework, reenforced concrete. 
Exterior walls veneered with face brick 
and furred with metal lath on steel 
channels. Steel trusses support roofs 
over playrooms. 


ROOFS: Main roof, timber framing, 
supported on concrete attic floor 
construction, which isolates attic 


space from fireproof occupied por- 
tions of the building. Gymnasium 
roof, wood sheathing over steel pur- 
lins. Roofing, burned clay tile. 

WINDOWS: Vertical sliding wood 


windows hung on sash balances. 


FLOORS: Playrooms, wood block. 

















CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Classrooms and corridors, linoleum. 
Toilet rooms, ceramic tile. Ramps, 
resilient sheet rubber. 


WALLS: Playrooms, wood wainscot, 
painted masonry above. Toilet rooms, 
ceramic tile wainscot. Cafeteria, 
knotty pine wainscot. 

CEILINGS: Acoustical plaster in cor- 
ridors. Plain acoustical board in 
playrooms. Perforated acoustical tile 
elsewhere. 


STORAGE FACILITIES: Steel lockers 


in corridors for children of all grades. 








Each class suite includes large store- 
room for supplies and ample cup- 
boards, drawers and shelving in class 
and work rooms. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING: Di- 
rect radiation for heating, supple- 
mented by completely air-conditioned 
ventilating system, under thermo- 
static control. Separate system for 
auditorium. 


LIGHTING: Class suites, indirect 
luminaries, under photo-electric cell 
control. Special illumination of dis- 
play cases and walls in corridors. 
Direct lighting units recessed flush 
with ceiling in auditorium. 
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CYNTHIA WILEY 
Landscape Architect, New York City 


HE location of a school, the size 

of its grounds and their develop- 
ment take on fresh importance in 
postwar planning. 

After the war there must of neces- 
sity be a building boom. Experts esti- 
mate the number of houses that will 
be needed in the United States at 
between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 a 
year for three or four years, or 13,- 
000,000 in the first ten years after the 
war. This large-scale production of 
homes means the development of 
new communities. 

Planners are working to create 
well laid out, open communities with 
green belts, parks, play areas and 
adequate community facilities. These 
facilities, community center, church, 
school and stores, will be grouped 
together to form a town center. If 
some of them have to be omitted, the 
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PLAYGROUND 


Shrubs with interesting characteristics are excellent for use 
against a screen planting around a children's playground. 


A Long View of LANDSCAPING 


school always remains. Where there 
is no community center the school 
serves that purpose and is the focal 
point of the town plan. 


Trend Is Toward Open Spaces 


The whole tendency in planning 
is to supply open spaces. Helicopter 
and plane have expanded our ideas 
of space. Regional planning is draw- 
ing industry out into new locations; 
city planning is allowing more green 
belts to separate business from resi- 
dential areas; housing is allotting 
more land per tenant. The school, 
whether it is part of the town center 
group of buildings or serves as the 
community center, will undoubtedly 
be allotted a large space for its set- 
ting. Both the little red schoolhouse 
with the lilac bush and the monu- 
mental high school on the main 


avenue are going to get more room. 

The plan of this school land di- 
vides as follows: (1) the approach 
side, that is, the decorative setting of 
the building; (2) adult space for sit- 
ting about and for games when the 
school is also the community center, 
and (3) the playing fields for older 
children, for young children and for 
nursery school children. 

With more land allotted, the prob- 
lem of maintenance arises. As labor 
is scarce, planning must be done to 
decrease the work needed to keep the 
place in order. This is particularly 
necessary in planning the decorative 
setting. Here, the rule is to simplify. 
Trees and grass are often the only 
planting needed. Major and second- 
ary trees stand a better chance of 
good treatment if planted in fairly 
large sizes, that is, trees not less than 
4 inches in caliper and secondary 
trees 8 to 10 feet in height. 

When funds are limited, concen- 
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tration of planting will give the best 
effect. Two fair-sized elms or live 
oaks in front of the building will 
give more dignity and charm than 
dozens of small evergreens against 
the base of the building and will 
require less maintenance. A school 
building is likely to be one of the 
fine structures of the town and, as 
such, will show up best if the base 
planting is limited. A spreading 
evergreen yew, Taxus cuspidata or 
Taxus cuspidata nana, from 4 to 6 
feet across on each side of the main 
entrance and a 10 or 12 foot haw- 
thorn toward each end against a wall 
space may be all that are needed. 

































Small Evergreens Clutter Space 


Groups of small evergreens are to 
be avoided as they clutter the ground 
line of the building and will have to 
be cut off or removed when they 
grow up and cover the windows. 
Small ornamental trees, such as mag- 
nolia, hawthorn or flowering crab, 
are best planted from 8 to 10 feet 
high. If trees, either large or small, 
are planted 12 feet back from the 
walks, the motor mower can go on 
either side of them and thus reduce 
the amount of work to be done with 
the hand mower. 

Inasmuch as lawns are expensive 
to maintain, it is often possible to 
use a ground cover instead of grass, 
thus cutting down the amount of 
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mowing to be done. Islands made 
by turn-arounds are suitable places 
to use ground cover. Hall’s honey- 
suckle, Lonicera Japonica halliana, is 
an almost evergreen cover, hardy and 
reliable. 

Certain types of climbing roses are 
good for this purpose. The well- 
known Wichura rose (or memorial 
rose) has a good green foliage and 
white waxy single blossoms and is 
hardy. Max Graf, with big single 
pink flowers like a wild rose, is excel- 
lent, too, 

Under heavy shade trees, such as 
the Norway maple, it is impossible 
to maintain a lawn, and a good 
ground cover will give a neat appear- 
ance and save upkeep. Japanese 
spurge, Pachysandra terminalis, is a 
good but expensive evergreen cover. 
Also ever green are English ivy, 
Hedera helix, and periwinkle or 
myrtle, Vinca minor. The myrtle is 
dark green with blue flowers. Both 
of these spread, once they are estab- 
lished. Violets, in any of the com- 
mon varieties, also make good 
ground cover material for use under 
trees. 

Banks are a problem. It is difficult 
to establish them in the first place 





and expensive to maintain them 
later. Hall’s honeysuckle, the Wich- 
ura or Max Graf rose, myrtle and 
English ivy are all good bank bind- 
ers. When the bank is high, certain 
shrubs that spread by roots under- 
ground are good binders. Bayberry, 
Myrica pensylvanica; fragrant sumac, 
Rhus aromatica; several of the roses, 
such as Rosa blanda and Rosa nitida, 
the field rose type, the Japanese 
rugosa rose, Rosa rugosa, Rosa multi- 
flora with clusters of small white 
single flowers and a fine show of red 
berries, are all good for bank 
planting. 


Plant Shrubs in Masses 


If shrubs are to be used, they are 
best planted in masses as screen 
planting along property lines or 
parking spaces or in the protected 
corners of buildings. Shrubs with 
thorns, which are sometimes used to 
fill the corners of intersecting paths, 
usually do not fare well. They are 
either trampled or ridden down. 
Sometimes they are by-passed and a 
dirt path forms at the back of them. 

A good solution for the intersec- 
tion is to make wide curves, carrying 
the sidewalk material out, or paving 


Arrangements of steps or blocks placed against a wall to 
form a stage upon which children can act make an interest- 
ing addition to a playground and encourage creative play. 
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with granite block set in sand and 
sowing the joints with grass seed. 
This costs more at first but saves in 
the long run. The change in the 
paving material adds interest to the 
ground surface surrounding the 
schoolhouse. 


Evergreens Good for Winter 


The use of evergreens is, of course, 
highly desirable for winter effect. 
East of the plains, the broad-leaved 
evergreens are showy and do well. 
They are mountain laurel, Kalmia 
latifolia; inkberry, Ilex glabra; An- 
dromeda floribunda, and rosebay 
rhododendron, Rhododendron maxti- 
mum. 

For entrances or hedges, Japanese 
yew, Taxus cuspidata, is beautiful. 
Pfitzer’s juniper, Juniperus pfitzeri- 
ana, is especially good for entrances. 
For screen planting, hemlock, Tsuga 
canadensis; Austrian pine, Pinus 
nigra, and Japanese black pine, Pinus 
thunbergi, can all be used with great 
effectiveness. 

Evergreens are expensive, however, 
and for a cheaper and equally fine 
winter effect, plants with good twigs 
and bright berries, such as haw- 
thorns, privets and roses, may be 
used. 


A short list of reliable plant mate- 
rial for the North and East could 
include the following: 

Major Trees: 

Elm, Ulmus americana. 

Maple, red, Acer rubrum. 

Oak: Pin oak, Quercus palustris; 
red oak, Quercus falcata; scarlet oak, 
Quercus coccinea. 

Oriental plane, Platanus orientalis. 
Secondary Trees: 

Crab apple: Japanese flowering 
crab, Malus floribunda, a mound of 
pink bloom. Bechtel’s Crab, Malus 
toensis plena, a double pink bloom, 
fairly upright. Arnold Crab, Malus 
arnoldiana, a single pink bloom, up- 
right habit. Scheidecker Crab, Malus 
scheideckeri, a double bright pink 
bloom, fairly upright habit. 

Dogwood, Cornus florida. 

Hawthorn: Cockspur, Crataegus 
crus-galli, shiny dark green foliage, 
white bloom, red berries. Washing- 
ton hawthorn, Crataegus phaenopy- 
rum, clusters of shiny red berries. 

Magnolia: Saucer magnolia, Mag- 
nolia soulangeana, large showy deep 
pink and white flowers. 

Shrubs: 

Forsythia: Border forsythia, For- 
sythia intermedia. 

Lilac: Syringa vulgaris. 


Pyramids of three concrete steps, the top step being about 
6 feet square, are proving popular with children who like to 
hop up and down them and use them in their many games. 
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PYRAMID OF STEPS 





Mock Orange: Sweet mock 
orange, Philadelphus. 

Privet: California privet, Ligu- 
strum ovalifolium; Regel’s privet, 
Obtusifolium regelianum. 

Rosa: Rosa blanda, Rosa multi- 
flora, Rosa nitida, Rosa rugosa. 

Spirea: Vanhoutte spirea, Spiraea 
vanhouttet. 

Vines and Ground Cover: 

English ivy, Hedera helix. 

Honeysuckle, Lonicera japonica 
halliana. 

Japanese spurge, Pachysandra ter- 
minalts. 

Myrtle, Vinca minor. 

Roses, Rosa wichuriana and Rosa 
Max Graf. 

The theory that flowering material 
should be omitted from public plant- 
ing because children and adults alike 
tend to break it is not sound. Are 
we to give up the pleasure of gay 
bloom because of such a hazard? 
Surely, school grounds are a good 
place for people to become used to 
the idea of leaving flowering shrubs 
intact. 


Provide Space for Adults 


If the school is to serve as the only 
community center, space must be set 
aside for the use of adults. This 
might include an area for benches or 
seats under trees, shuffle board and 
boccie courts, a horseshoe pitching 
ground and a bowling green which 
older people like. 

Playing areas for children have 
special definite requirements that do 
not change, but when schools serve 
as community centers, these fields 
will need to be given space around 
them with room for planting. 

The play area for the nursery 
school and kindergarten children 
provides an_ especially interesting 
problem. It is usually adjacent to the 
classrooms of these two groups and 
is separate from other playgrounds. 
Heretofore, such play equipment as 
swings, slides and jungle gyms has 
provided fun for children and has 
trained them in agility but has not 
offered any stimulus to creative, 
imaginative play. Here is a chance 
for the development of a new type of 
equipment that will meet these par- 
ticular needs. 

One firm has made 12 inch square 
blocks which are solid enough to 
stand and sit on and resist the wear 
and tear of being banged about. 
They are fairly heavy but are light 
enough to be pushed around by the 
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children. They are painted bright 
clear primary colors and the children 
use them for boats, for horses and 
for building forts and houses. 

In the Fort Greene Housing Proj- 
ect section in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(Mayer and Whittlesey, architects) 
the children’s play areas have pyra- 
mids of three concrete steps, the top 
step being about 6 feet square. These 
are built in the shape of an octagon 
so as to avoid sharp corners. The 
children sit on them to play games, 








hop up and down them, use them for 
houses or hills from which to launch 
an attack on an “enemy.” These 
concrete masses can be worked out in 
other forms and make low, interest- 
ing concrete jungle gyms for climb- 
ing. Set in front of either end of a 
low wall of concrete, they make a 
theater. One side of this wall, or a 
part of the fence, can be of slate or 
other material so that children can 
draw on it. 

Increased space will afford an op- 


Shrubbery at path intersections is likely to be trampled. 
Carrying the sidewalk material out or paving with granite 
block set in sand with grass growing in the joints is good. 
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portunity for more planting around 
playgrounds. A bird bath and feed- 
ing tray with special planting to 
attract the birds is interesting for the 
nursery school. If the children can 
see it from the windows, so much 
the better. Birds will use the bath 
most if it is in the sun and in a 
rather secluded spot. They like a 
branching shrub near by to which 
they can fly. Among the small trees 
and shrubs that attract birds with 
their berries are the hawthorns, the 
Aronia, the bayberry, the viburn- 
ums, the snowberry and the privets. 
To obtain the best appearance in a 
screen planting, it is usually wise to 
use only one, two or three kinds of 
shrubs. The planting around a 
nursery school play yard, however, 
can have one or two good old re- 
liables for the background material, 
such as lilacs and mock orange, and 
a variety of material in the fore- 
ground planting. In this way the 
children can learn to identify the 
different kinds of shrubs and will 
acquire an interest in nature. 


Plant Knowledge Is Interesting 


Many plants have interesting char- 
acteristics. The cork-bark euonymous 
has a winged bark that is like cork 
and holds the snow, so that it is out- 
lined in winter when other shrubs 
are bare. The fruit of the snowberry 
has round white balls about three 
quarters of an inch in diameter. The 
bladder senna has seed pods of paper 
thinness that look like water wings; 
Viburnum dentatum has blue ber- 
ries. The Russian olive, Elaeagnus 
multiflora, has silvery leaves and 
orange berries. The sweet shrub has 
a brown flower with a wonderful 
fragrance that every child should 
know. 

Postwar planning for school set- 
tings will do three things: 

1. It will give the school its im- 
portant place in the town and add 
plenty of space around it. 

2. It will plan this space wisely 
so as to serve more age groups and 
will introduce new interesting fea- 
tures to entertain the townspeople, 
from the baby with his blocks up to 
grandpa with his bowls or boccie. 

3. It will design the layout and 
plant the space so as to reduce in- 
sofar as possible the problem of 
maintenance. 

It will, in general, contribute 
greatly to the beauty and usefulness 
of the town. 
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POSTWAR SCHOOLING 
For Servicemen and Their Children 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 
Principal Attorney, Federal Security Agency 


CHOOL people throughout the 

country are already cooperating 
with their legislatures to implement 
the nation’s gratitude to its fighting 
forces by making available to them 
free educational facilities either to 
complete or initiate their own’ edu- 
cation or to assure the education and 
training of their children. 

The statute books already contain 
many laws providing free educational 
opportunities for veterans of previous 
wars and the 1943 legislative sessions 
saw additional legislation covering 
the present war in at least eight 
states. In other states similar admin- 
istrative action is being taken by 
state boards of education. The privi- 
leges are designed for two groups, 
the servicemen and their children. 


Free Courses in Some States 


Free Courses. Four states provided 
in their 1943 sessions for free courses 
to servicemen and five have made 
similar arrangements for the children 
of servicemen. 

Texas provided that servicemen 
shall be exempt from payment of all 
tuition fees other than library or 
laboratory deposits. South Dakota’s 
legislature provided that, regardless 
of any otherwise applicable age limi- 
tation of 21 years for public school 
admission, all honorably discharged 
servicemen “shall be entitled to all of 
the privileges of the public schools 
of this state.” 

Oregon made stipulated sums of 
money available to schools to cover 
expenses of education of servicemen: 
$74 for the first month of attendance, 
$59 each month for the following 
eight months and -$35 each month 
for nine months in each of the sub- 
sequent three school years. Wiscon- 
sin legislated funds for the payment 
of tuition and made other courses 


Florida, $.B. 580, H.B. 113; North Carolina 
Laws 1943, Ch. 534; Oregon, H.B. 400; South 
Dakota Session Laws 1943, Ch. 55; Texas Laws 
1943, Ch. 337; Vermont Laws 1943, Tempo- 
rary No. 31; West Virginia, $.B. 195; Wiscon- 
sin Laws 1943, Ch. 410. 
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available without cost for veterans of 
World War I. 

Florida, North Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont and West Virginia all made 
provision for the free education of 
the children of servicemen of the 
present war. 

Board, Supplies. In addition to 
free tuition, some states have pro- 
vided additional benefits. In Ver- 
mont, “the state shall pay ...board, 
room rent, books and_ supplies.” 
North Carolina guarantees “room 
and board and all necessary expenses 
required of students and furnished 
by the state educational institution,” 
while West Virginia pays for “room 
rent, books, supplies and other neces- 
sary living expenses.” -Wisconsin’s 
law furnishes free textbooks. Texas, 
on the other hand, specifically limits 
its law so as to exclude payment for 
“lodge, board or clothing.” 

Type of School. The statutes run 
the whole gamut from public schools 
only in South Dakota to extension 
courses in Wisconsin, correspondence 
courses in Wisconsin and. Texas, 
secondary schools or colleges in Ver- 
mont, college courses in Texas and 
“public or accredited private schools 
or colleges” in Oregon. 


Military Experience Counts 


After the last war, blanket credit 
for military experience was granted 
widely by American colleges, gen- 
erally on the basis of time-service 
alone without relation to educational 
competence. New York State’s de- 
partment of education, in an attempt 
to avoid what it refers to as this 
“undesirable practice,” has just an- 
nounced that it will curb to 10 hours 
credits granted for military experi- 
ence alone but that technical and 
academic training received in the 
armed forces will be counted toward 





a college degree upon the basis of 
reports from the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute. 

Waivers of Requirements. Florida’s 
colleges and universities are required 
to waive the last two semesters of 
preparatory college work for profes- 
sional school admission where such 
semesters alone remain to be com- 
pleted and where they were not com- 
pleted by reason of entrance into the 
armed forces. Florida also provides 
that servicemen accepted into profes- 
sional schools within one year of 
their military discharge shall be en- 
titled to graduate from such profes- 
stonal school upon satisfactorily com- 
pleting the course of study therein 
which was required for graduation 
therefrom at the time of his or her 
induction into such military service. 


Basis for Benefits Defined 


Limitations. The statutes adopted 
this year contain certain limitations 
and conditions upon which the bene- 
fits are made available. 

1. Service Eligibility. There are 
varying definitions of the persons en- 
titled to receive benefits. Vermont’s 
law, for example, applies to the 
“Army, Navy or Marine Corps,” to 
which ,Florida adds the “Nurse 
Corps,” while North Carolina and 
West Virginia speak only of “the 
armed forces.” The question may 
have some importance in view of the 
wide variety of war services that may 
not fit under a restrictive definition. 

Texas, on the other hand, seeks to 
specify some of these other services. 
Its law shall apply and accrue to the 
benefit of all nurses, members of the 
Women’s Army Corps, Women’s 
Auxiliary Volunteer Emergency 
Service and all members of the 
United States armed forces, regard- 
less of whether members of the 
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United States Army or of the United 
States Navy or the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Texas rules out servicemen dis- 
charged at their own request. Ore- 
gon’s benefits are not available to 
conscientious objectors, to aliens or 
alien enemies or to those serving less 
than ninety days in the service. So 
far as children’s benefits are con- 
cerned, apparently only two of the 
states set age limits—Vermont be- 
tween 16 and 21 and West Virginia 
between 16 and 22. 


The Question of Residence 


2. Residence. Some states establish 
a residence requirement for eligibil- 
ity. Wisconsin’s is one year; North 
Carolina’s, two years, and Florida’s, 
five years. Oregon has the unusual 
provision of requiring one year’s resi- 
dence prior to entrance into the 
service, rather than making the cru- 
cial time the date of application for 
the benefits. 

West Virginia establishes a prefer- 
ence for children whose parent was 
domiciled in the state during the 
period of war service. In South 
Dakota, while benefits are available 
to all residents of the state, non- 
residents of the school district in- 
volved may be required to pay tui- 
tion up to the amount of $9 monthly. 

3. Scholastic. Two states have 
established educational competency 
restrictions. Oregon requires the 
school head to submit monthly re- 
ports of daily attendance “and a 
statement of such beneficiary’s dili- 
gence and progress.” To obtain the 
maximum statutory benefit, the 
serviceman must attend at least sixty 
hours of instruction monthly or else 
he gets only a pro rata share of his 
actual expenses if that be greater than 
the pro rata share based on time of 
attendance. Nor does Oregon allow 
benefits for courses already failed. 
Wisconsin permits only one course 
at a time and requires cancellation 
of extension or correspondence 
courses where required work has 
not been submitted within twelve 
months. 


Need as a Basis for Benefits 


Needs Test. Oregon’s law does not 
permit benefits to a serviceman “who 
receives civilian pay for civilian 
work.” In two states only needy chil- 
dren of servicemen are eligible. The 
Vermont statute specifically refers 
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only to “needy children” and limits 
the total expenditure for any one 
child to $150 in any one year. In 
West Virginia, application for bene- 
fits must be made to the state depart- 
ment of public assistance which shall 
determine eligibility and the amount 
to be allocated, subject to a limita- 
tion of $300 per child per year. Pref- 
erences are to be given to those 
“otherwise financially unable to 
secure said educational opportuni- 
ties.” 

Controls. Only Oregon specifically 
establishes an administrative control 
within the educational realm. There 
the state superintendent is directed 
to investigate institutions paid out of 
funds appropriated to this purpose 
“to ascertain whether or not the 
spirit of this act is being complied 
with”; upon an adverse report, funds 
are cut off. 

Leading statesmen and educators 
have indicated their belief in the 
great importance of the réle to be 
played by education in the postwar 
world. In view of the size of the 





armed forces and of the consequent 
necessity for the interruption in both 
current and future education of our 
servicemen, it is encouraging to see 
that our legislators have begun to 
realize the urgency of making plans 
now, before the end of hostilities, for 
the resumption of educational pur- 
suits by those upon whom our coun- 
try will depend for leadership in the 
future. 


Servicemen Want Opportunities 


It is also well to remember that 
many servicemen who ordinarily 
might not have contemplated further 
schooling are having their educa- 
tional appetites whetted by the train- 
ing given them in the services, a 
training which many of them will 
want to continue or supplement upon 
return to civilian life. The provision 
of such educational opportunities, 
easily and freely available, will un- 
doubtedly figure strongly in any pro- 
posal for the planned demobilization 
of our fighting forces and in general 
postwar planning. 





Too Much Spending Money 


Gives young war workers a false sense of adulthood 


HEN young people in war 

industries make salaries 
higher than those of their high school 
teachers, a new problem is created 
which imposes further responsibility 
upon high schools for increasing the 
effectiveness of the standard curricu- 
lum, rather than converting 100 per 
cent to a program of ‘training for war 
and war industry. 

Having large amounts of spending 
money in their pockets effects a “hot- 
house sort of maturation” and gives 
these young war workers a false 
sense of adulthood. It adds to their 
difficulties in trying to become grown 
up. 

This condition combined with the 
neglect that often ensues when both 
parents become absorbed in war 
work increases the necessity for the 
school’s providing young people with 
after-school recreational and social 
facilities under capable adult leader- 
ship. 

These are the views of Dr. Stephen 
M. Corey, professor of educational 





psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago. Librarians, Doctor Corey feels, 
can be of special value in counter- 
acting this condition since they can 
steer pupils to reading in which they 
are naturally interested, whereas 
teachers must stick to the prescribed 
curriculum subjects. 

“Certainly an integrated, coordi- 
nated and unified high school pro- 
gram is not likely to result from the 
uncritical acceptance of recommenda- 
tions that come from Washington,” 
Doctor Corey says, “because Wash- 
ington speaks about education with 
some twenty voices. There are at 
least this number of governmental or 
quasi-governmental agencies that 
‘need’ something they want the 
schools to provide. 

“So far as I know, no one in Wash- 
ington has been able to coordinate 
the recommendations for changes in 
school practices that come from these 
agencies. Each is bringing pressure 
to bear in various ways upon second- 
ary school officials.” 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Conditioning the Mind 


Jor Peace 





N OFT-LAMENTED fact is 
that education was much neg- 
lected as an instrumentality for the 
perpetuation of world peace after 
World War I. That it will not be 
so much neglected after World War 
Il is apparent in the considerable 
volume of literature that has already 
appeared on this subject. 

Two publications of recent issue 
show evidences of careful thought on 
the topic of the peace-preserving réle 
of the schools by educationists in 
America and others of the United 
Nations. They are “Education and 
the People’s Peace”* and “Education 
and the United Nations.”* These 
volumes deal with postwar educa- 
tional problems in general and with 
those of Germany in particular. 


Conflicting Ideas Are Dynamite 


The logic of the educational ap- 
proach to permanent peace may be 
expressed as follows: During the 
twenty-odd years between World 
War I and World War II various 
stresses and tensions came into be- 
ing. New ideologies found sanctu- 
ary and encouragement in various 
countries; new alignments were 
formed among nations according to 
their common problems and sympa- 
thies. In the course of events the 
conflict of ideas led to a conflict of 
arms. 

It is then argued that, since ideas 
produce war, in order to abolish war 
it is necessary first to control the 


* Published by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington, D. C., May 1943. 
Pp. 59. 10 cents per copy (paper cover). 

*A Report of a Joint Commission of the 





Council for Education in World Citizenship . 


and the London International Assembly. Am- 
erican Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., 1943. Pp. 112. 
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spread of warlike ideas and, since 
ideas are largely generated and given 
shape by the school, the problem of 
perpetual peace resolves itself to a 
great extent into a problem of educa- 
tion in the schools. There must be, 
therefore, some form-of international 
oversight of education for, even 
though many nations may teach the 
ideals of pacific living in their 
schools, there will be peace only so 
long as their neighbors likewise 
teach the same ideals. Once any na- 
tion proceeds to teach a contrary doc- 
trine, it is argued, the balance will be 
upset and presently all will be at 
each other’s throats, the good nations 
and the bad nations alike. 

Both reports argue that wars are 
brought on largely through misedu- 
cation and that peace may be main- 
tained more durably by means of 
proper education. This is a proposi- 
tion to which most educationists 
would doubtless give their willing 
assent. The next question concerns 
specific steps to be taken to frame a 
suitable organization and course of 
action for harnessing the schools to 
the maintenance of permanent peace. 


International Agency Needed 


On this question the two reports 
are in substantial agreement. They 
urge the establishment of an inter- 
national office for education whose 
purposes would be several: (1) to 
promote the ideal of equality of op- 
portunity through education for all 
persons, regardless of existing differ- 
entials of race, color, creed, sex and 
economic status; (2) to provide for 
exchanges of teachers and scholars, 


and of ideas and information about 
educational methods; (3) to provide 
technically expert services to coun- 
tries in need of them; (4) to assist 
in the task of educational reconstruc- 
tion; (5) to encourage the adequate 
financing of education and the provi- 
sion of decent salaries and working 
conditions for qualified teachers; (6) 
to safeguard academic freedom; (7) 
to eradicate militarist influences in 
education, and finally—and perhaps 
most important—to establish safe- 
guards against the possible misuse of 
the schools of the future as an in- 
strumentality for poisoning the 
minds of a people by fostering 
hatred, theories of racial superiority 
and attitudes of warlike aggressive- 
ness. 


Would Americans Approve? 


On the means of accomplishing 
this last and most difficult task “Ed- 
ucation and the People’s Peace” is 
the more specific. The international 
office, it says, “should be solemnly 
charged with the duty of studying 
textbooks, syllabuses and _ teaching 
materials, used or proposed for use 
in any and all countries, in order to 
determine whether their effect would 
be aggressive, militaristic or other- 
wise dangerous to the peace of the 
world. All nations should agree to 
refrain from such instruction and to 
submit copies of all textbooks and 
teaching materials to the interna- 
tional agency. As a permanent pol- 
icy, the United Nations should not 
ask any of the defeated nations to 
submit to any educational appraisal 
which they are not prepared equally 
to undergo.” 

Much of the program proposed for 
the international agency is obviously 
desirable. But the suggestion that the 
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teaching materials selected for use in 
the classrooms of the world should 
be subject to censorship by an inter- 
national agency is not a proposition 
which Americans would like. 

It is unbelievable that the people 
of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania or 
any of the 48 states which have so 
jealously guarded their educational 
rights from federal encroachment 
would yield them to an international 
agency. And it is by no means cer- 
tain that the censorship of the text- 
books of a nation would lay to rest 
its warlike propensities. 


Textbook Censorship Not Enough 


War is cruel and wasteful, but 
Americans are not the only ones who 
are aware of it. In planning for an 
era in which education may be a 
more effective instrument for keep- 
ing the peace it should not be as- 
sumed too naively that peace can be 
kept merely by giving curricular em- 
phasis to this self-evident fact. 

It is not true that America is at 
war with Germany simply because 
we have taught one set of ideals in 
our schools and they another in 
theirs. The political behavior of a 
nation is influenced and often de- 
termined by other things than its 
schoolbooks. To assume that by de- 
contaminating the textbooks of a 
nation its youth will be immunized 
to the virus of war is to assume for 
the schools a potency they never had. 

Whatever measures in the way of 
censorship may be applied in the de- 
feated enemy countries—and there 
may be many, for, as “Education and 
the United Nations” points out, the 
Germans will be a very sick people 
—it should not be forgotten that the 
burning of books is not the normal 
democratic way of dealing with 
ideas. Even the proposal that all 
copies of “Mein Kampf” should be 
pulped down and reprinted into 
something else, although possessing 
an appeal for the American’s hearty 
sense of retributive justice, may carry 
a note of incorrectness for the 
squeamish. 

The two reports have performed a 
singularly important service, not so 
much in the matter of conclusions 
reached as in the display of issues to 
be reflected upon. Both reports are 
subject to two criticisms. First, they 
do not take the reader completely 
into confidence, and in this matter 
the Policy Commission’s report is 
perhaps the greater sinner. Nor do 
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they make clear to the reader the 
premise upon which they rest their 
case. 


The Hidden Premise 


This hidden premise may be stated 
as follows: Peace is always to be 
preferred to war and the primary 
aim of education in the international 
sphere is the maintenance of peace 
instead of the provision of greater 
security through the adjustment of 
cultural tensions. 

Now if the reader of the reports 
unconsciously accepts this premise, 
he will be inclined to follow through 
to the conclusions. But not every 
American or Briton will regard the 
premise as axiomatic. Neither the 
British nor the Americans have for 
any extended period believed in the 
doctrine of peace at any price, al- 
though both peoples realize that war 
is an abomination and both deplore 
the ready and willing use of war as 
a means of resolving issues. 

The second criticism is that while 
both reports abound in poignant de- 
nunciations of war and wicked lead- 
ership, neither explains how the per- 
verse human mind can come to 
accept such things as desirable and 
necessary. This is a matter that 
should be understood. 

Many American teachers find it 


difficult to understand that a Nazi 
soldier may be shedding his blood 
for ideas; because his ideas do not 
square with our notions of right and 
wrong we are prone to assume that 
they do not exist. But quite often 
they do. Hitler promised many years 
ago to purge from the spirit of Ger- 
man youth the “taint of objectivity.” 
The Nazi educational system has 
proceeded to carry out that promise 
with fearful effectiveness without, 
however, depriving the Nazi youth 
of the power to reason from such 
premises as were given him. 

The present Nazi system is not 
new in conception; it is simply a 
contemporary malignant expression 
of an ideology that is deeply rooted 
in German culture. The denial of 
Western concepts of justice, reciproc- 
ity and freedom did not originate 
with the present generation of Ger- 
mans but goes backward through 
the military caste and through its 
kings and philosophers until its be- 
ginnings are lost in the dark shad- 
ows of early German folklore. 

Perhaps. in a future publication it 
will be explained how a Nazi ideol- 
ogy can be prevented from sinking 
its roots so deeply into a people and 
how these roots, once imbedded, can 
be extracted without too much effu- 
sion of blood. 





What We Are Fighting For 
THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


Freedom of Speech and Expression, Freedom to Worship, Freedom 
from Want and Freedom from Fear; and— 


A NEW BILL OF RIGHTS 
The right to work, usefully and creatively through the productive years. 


2. The right to fair play, adequate to command the necessities and 
amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift and other socially 
valuable service. 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter and medical care. 

4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labor, irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority and 
ied: monopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free from the 
spyings of secret political police. 

7. The right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in 
fact. 

8. The right to education, for work, for citizenship and for personal 
growth and happiness. 

9. The right to rest, recreation and adventure, the opportuni 


to enjoy 
life and take part in an advancing civilization.—Report of National 
Resources Planning Board, 1943. 
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After the War Is Over 


School Queries Its Boys as to What It Can 
Do to Help Them in Reentering Civilian Life 


HE faculty of Provisc Town- 

ship High School at Maywood, 
Ill., like most high school faculties, 
is thinking in terms of the postwar 
curriculum. As one aid in setting 
up the postwar program, a simple 
procedure has been carried out dur- 
ing the past few months. A descrip- 
tion of it may offer suggestions to 
others. 

More than 2400 former Proviso 
pupils are in the armed services to- 
day. Christmas greetings sent last 
season to the 1700 men in service 
included messages assuring them 
that Proviso wants to be prepared to 
make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to their rehabilitation and _ re- 
entrance into civilian life when they 
return. A postal card with the re- 
turn address was sent in the same 
mail. Servicemen were asked to tell 
what they thought Proviso could do 
in helping them reenter civilian life. 

It was expected that an inquiry of 
this type sent to every corner of the 
world, often to uncertain addresses 
and to men in actual war, would 
bring a fairly small return. This was 
true; however, the replies of those 
who did send in their cards were 
gratifying. A casual review of the 
replies that are at hand appears 
worth while. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


No. OF 
INTERESTS REPLIES 
Technical training 55 
Placement service sichdicna a 
Junior college PReTrD en 14 
Personal social readjustment 8 
Vocational readjustment __..... 6 
Card returned by relatives... 6 
Education to meet general 
postwar problems _....... 4 


A more detailed analysis of the 
courses that servicemen now think 
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E. R. SIFERT 


Superintendent, Proviso Township High School 


they might want upon their return 
reveals the following. 


Classes Servicemen Want 


No. OF 
CLASSES REQUESTS 

Accounting - ee 
Advertising - iecchinaabe | 
Aeronautics SERED 14 
Architectural engineering ... 2 
Band work . 
cs ati Silk | 
Business administration ...... 2 
Chemistry _. adie 2 
Civil engineering - aden | 
Diesel motors __. a 
Electrical engineering . so 
Engineering - SA SE 2 
Forestry __.... eae. We 
Heat engineering _....... ie 
Industrial engineering... 2 
Junior college _.... , 
Laundering mechanics... | 
Mathematics 2 
Mechanical engineering and 

machine shop 17 
Nursing aa | 
Physical science _....... | 
Production management . 
Public health | 
Radio 3 
Refrigeration | 
Salesmanship .... | 
Social studies _ 2 
Technical training . 5 
Telegraph engineering | 
Tool and die making . | 
Welding on | 
Woodwork 7 
Not interested _ 22 
Relatives returned card 6 

Total 133 


It is recognized that individual 
citation is not a valid statistical pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless, the individual 
comments of the servicemen present 
interesting challenges. A number of 
these suggestions are given here for 
whatever they may be worth. 


Maywood, Ill. 


“Keep astride of the extensive 
defense program which has greatly 
helped boys and men.” 

“Help men adjust in the new fields 
of industry that will open up.” 

“Just give us the opportunities to 
attend these courses. I think this is 
a great chance for us fellows.” 

“Follow the splendid suggestion of 
the follow-up committee. Offer post- 
war training to help men face that 
era with confidence.” 

“Believe in the men and help them 
pick up from where they left off. 
Keep their spirits up by all means.” 

“Give a course in Bible study. 
There is a great need for this knowl- 
edge in all branches of service.” 

“Encourage the study of subjects 
that will reawaken the interests in 
the finer things of life, many of 
which are lost contact with while 
serving in the army.” 

“I want exactly the sort of pro- 
gram that was outlined in your 
literature. Will sure need the help 
such courses would give.” 

“Aid in the placement of men.” 

“Establish a placement bureau 
for jobs for the unfortunates who 
have none waiting them after their 
release from the Army.” 

“Establish a fund to help service- 
men while they are seeking employ- 
ment after returning from war.” 

“Help men obtain jobs. This is 
one of the greatest worries we serv- 
icemen have. If we could count on 
Proviso to help us obtain employ- 
ment when we return, things would 
be a lot brighter for us.” 

“Offer education for postwar prob- 
lems, not only in the field of em- 
ployment, but politically, to ensure 
true democracy and avert another 
Versailles Treaty.” 

This little contact Proviso has had 
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with its early entrants into the war 
has been quite stimulating to the 
members of the faculty. It is gratify- 
ing to note the number of men who 
want to go back into classrooms, to 
go on to junior college and to higher 
technical schools. 

On the whole, this experience in- 


dicates a few generalities. First, there 
is plenty of belief that the high 
schools should go on as they have 
in the past when the war is over. 
Second, the present feeling of serv- 
icemen indicates a greater interest in 
vocational lines, particularly in the 
field of machines. Third, the move 


for adult night school and part-time 
classes will doubtless be greater than 
ever when our boys come back. 
Fourth, social adjustments, place- 
ment services and guidance pro- 
grams will be necessary if the high 
schools are to do their bit upon the 
return of our armed forces. 





FLAT MAPS Are Not Enough 


J. R. WHITAKER 


Professor of Geography 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


HE recent emphasis on polar 

maps and polar geography was 
unquestionably needed as a correc- 
tive to the misconceptions gained 
from such maps as Mercator’s. 
Much that is being written and said 
about polar maps, however, is so 
overdrawn, so distorted, that we are 
in danger of introducing as much 
error as was present in the older 
maps. 

We are told repeatedly that the 
old Mercator’s projection was full of 
inaccuracies and that these are cor- 
rected in polar projections. This no- 
tion may be checked by anyone who 
is willing to take the trouble to com- 
pare the different map projections 
with the globe. Such a comparison 
will reveal at once that the high lati- 
tude areas of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere are pictured somewhat more 
accurately on the polar projection 
than on Mercator’s. But, on the 
other hand, a great deal of distor- 
tion is introduced south of the 
equator. This distortion is seen not 
only in the shapes given to such 
continents as Australia, but also in 
the relative location of different 
areas. A polar map, for example, 
would scarcely support the idea that 
the water bridge between Natal and 
Dakar was of any particular interest. 


Check Maps With Globes 


No map is equally useful for all 
purposes. Nor can any map be con- 
structed to represent the surface of 
the earth as accurately as does a 
globe. What we really need is not 
so much to discard one map projec- 
tion for another as to use the many 
different maps for their own par- 
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ticular merits and to check them by 
liberal use of a globe. In this day 
of global geography, we need to 
teach with globes. 


Interpretation Often Difficult 


A second serious criticism of the 
present day use of polar maps rests 
not on what the map says but on 
how to interpret it. Map salesmen 
and others have enthusiastically sup- 
ported the use of polar maps, because 
they say that airplane routes will 
cross the North Pole within a short 
time. Indeed, one of the outstanding 
map companies represents in broad 
bands these transarctic routes. 

It is not my purpose to question 
the possibility of moving along these 
lines, nor is it my purpose to ques- 
tion the possibility of using such 
routes in time of war. However, 
since prehistoric time, trade routes 
and lines of commerce have been 
laid out for various reasons and the 
desire to take the shortest distance 
possible is only one of them. 

The point is illustrated in this 
story of a lad who took a long, 
roundabout way home from school 
instead of coming more directly 
down the main street. When ques- 
tioned, he replied that he had taken 
a short cut. His terminology was 
somewhat mixed and yet he had hit 
the nail on the head. He had taken 
the route he wanted to follow be- 
cause it led by the homes of some 
friends. To him it was undeniably 
the best route and so could be justi- 
fied in the words he had heard his 
elders use. 

As planes move from place to 
place, they must have traffic; they 


must have passengers; they must 
have fuel; they must have landing 
places, and they will follow along 
the safest routes. A little checking 
of the itinerary of planes today will 
disclose the fact that they often 
deviate from the shortest route to 
follow the beam or to make certain 
landing points or certain fueling sta- 
tions. There is no reason to doubt 
that this will be true in the future. 

A check-up on the distribution of 
peoples and habitable lands discloses 
the fact that the habitable and popu- 
lated areas of the world are so dis- 
tributed that there is little likelihood 
of much traffic across arctic waters 
within foreseeable time. Certainly, 
Eskimos and the few peoples along 
the arctic fringe of northern Siberia 
are going to provide little traffic for 
transarctic planes. 


Airplane Brings New Routes 


The present time provides much 
opportunity for educating the public 
regarding the qualities of various 
map projections. It seems to me a 
serious failure if we do not make 
clear that every single world projec- 
tion has its own shortcomings and 
that each person can detect these by 
checking back against a globe. The 
globe must remain the standard 
against which we can measure the 
departures from the truth. 

Moreover, it would be a grave 
omission, indeed, if we were to en- 
courage the idea that mere position 
on a map is all that will determine 
lines of movement. The airplane 
has brought and will bring into ex- 
istence new routes. Nevertheless, 
there is already ample evidence that 
the greater part of air traffic will fol- 
low along the main lines that have 
connected great population centers 
throughout the ages. 
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_——— plumbing in good repair is essen- 
tial to protect the health of the next genera- 
tion. For repairs of present fixtures or for 





i necessary replacements, Crane has developed 
a line of fixtures designed to use a minimum 
of critical materials—fixtures ideally suited 
to the hard service demanded by schools. 

When the war is won, new Crane designs 
exactly suited to school needs will be pro- 
duced. On the new construction, you may be 
planning for the future, you will find itadvan- for washrooms you plan after the war, it will 
tageous to include modern Crane washrooms. pay you to consult with your plumbing con- 

Whether you need equipment to meet an __ tractor or your nearest Crane Branch—either 
emergency situation today, or suggestions will gladly assist you in any way possible. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES* FITTINGS * PIPE 
PLUMBING*HEATING* PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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CON DUCTED 


PLATE LUNCHES mm war time 


Soups 


Vegetable 
Tomato 


Vegetable 
Mushroom 


Vegetable 
Clam chowder 


Vegetable 
Tomato 


Vegetable 
Tomato 


Vegetable 
Pea 


Vegetable 
Chicken 


Vegetable 


Chicken noodle 


Vegetable 
Bean 


Vegetable 
Washington 
chowder 


Luncheon Menus 


Plates 


Scrapple and apple- 
sauce 

Escalloped potatoes 

Spinach 

Baked squash 


Meat loaf 

Mashed potatoes and 
gravy 

Green peas 


Filet, tartare sauce 
Baked macaroni 
Stewed tomatoes 


Chicken on biscuit 
Potatoes and gravy 
Peas and carrots 
Sweet potato puff 


Hot dogs 
Sauerkraut 
Creamed potatoes 
French toast 


Salmon croquette 

Hashed brown 
potatoes 

Escalloped tomatoes 


Club sandwich 

Italian spaghetti 

Baked sweet potatoes 

Creamed asparagus 
on toast 


Sausage roll 
Pittsburgh potatoes 
Wilted lettuce 
Eggplant 


Cheese on toast 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Corn pudding 
French toast 


Baked ham 

Baked beans 
Candied sweets 
Boston brown bread 


Waldorf 


BY MAR Y 


From Wilkes-Barre 


Salads Desserts 
Fruit Gelatin 
Egg Gingerbread 


Tapioca pudding 
Butterscotch sundae 


Salmon 
Combination 


Gelatin 
Cup custard 
Chocolate cake 


Lettuce (Russian 
dressing 

Pear delight 

Cabbage slaw 

Tuna 


Potato Pumpkin pie 
Pepper hash Apple pie 
Peach and cheese Gelatin 

Iron 


Chop suey roll 
Chocolate ice box cake 
Apple Charlotte 
Gelatin 


Deviled egg 
Orange-coconut 
Lettuce, French 


dressing 
Apricot Cottage pudding 
Shrimp Prune whip 
Cottage cheese molds Gelatin 
Salmon 
Italian Sweet potato pie 


Doctor (tomato and Pineapple rice 
cottage cheese Gelatin 
Spinach and grapefruit 


Fruit 
Green! Cream and chiffon 
Fruit mold tarts 


Gelatin 
Fruit cup 
Chocolate pudding 


Kidney bean 
Apple-date 


Velvet Chocolate surprise 

Cranberry relish spice cake? 

Tuna Gelatin 

Vegetable combina- Cream pudding 
tion Fruit cup 

Ham and egg Apple upside-down 

Health mold cake 

Salmon Rice pudding 


Gelatin 
Chocolate sundae 


Pineapple-nut 





Sunburst 
Cauliflower‘ 
Pineapple-cheese 
Egg and olive 


Gelatin 
Butterscotch pudding 
Chinese tarts® 


\The green salad is made of uncooked spinach, celery, grated onion, tomatoes and some- 
times pieces of hard cooked eggs and 's served with French dressing. 

*Chocolate surprise spice cake is nade by grinding all broken cookies with nuts, mixing 
with chocolate pudding and freezing. 

3Cheese is melted in the kitchen with milk and a flour thickening and put in crocks on 
A spoonful is served on toast with paprika on top. 

‘Cauliflower salad is raw cauliflower mixed with pickle slices and celery and onion flavor, 
served with mayonnaise 

‘Chinese tarts are cup cakes with a cream filling or split cake tops with jelly. 


the steam counter. 
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KATHLEEN R. DOUGHERTY 
Cafeteria Director, 
G.A.R. Memorial High School 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HE foods we are receiving from 

the War Food Administration 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have enabled 
us to maintain food prices in the 
cafeteria of the G. A. R. Memorial 
High School with the exception of 
those of a few meat dishes which 
have been raised to 7 cents. How- 
ever, if a vegetable is purchased with 
the meat the cost is still 10 cents, 
which means that each dish costs 5 
cents. 


Pricing Combinations 


We serve some 10 cent combina- 
tion plates consisting of a small por- 
tion of four vegetables or creamed 
mushrooms, asparagus or melted 
cheese on toast or French toast with 
two vegetables. We are able to sell 
hamburgers at 5 cents by ordering 
the small sandwich buns and using 
more bread with the meat as a filler. 
Hot dogs can also be sold at 5 cents 
if they are ordered 12 to a pound. 
Probably we shall not be able to con- 
tinue to use butter on them at that 
price but we place catchup, mustard 
and relish on the counters. Ham- 
burgers and hot dogs are prepared in 
the kitchen, put in the oven and cov- 
ered with a damp cloth shortly be- 
fore serving. This facilitates service. 

When hot roast beef and fresh 
ham are available, they are served for 
7 cents alone or for 10 cents with a 
vegetable. We serve thin slices of 
bread and meat with hot gravy. The 
amount of meat formerly used in 
Italian spaghetti and chile con carne 
has been reduced and a meat-flavored 
sauce is used which is thoroughly 
puréed. Friday has always been a 
meatless day but now we are also 
having a meatless Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

In serving club sandwiches we use 
celery, carrots and apples, putting 
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A masterpiece of cake baking! But the 
most skillful baker could not produce it 


MASTER MATERIALS without master ingredients. Edelweiss 


spices are rich in their oriental fragrance, 

FOR a 
ground fresh daily, assuring their 

YIA STEER natural flavor and full strength. Edelweiss 

flavoring extracts, baking powder and 


food colorings are products of Sexton’s own 


e | Sunshine Kitchens. Insure your baking 
; \ ' \ | { \ results by using Sexton Master Materials. 
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PUZZLED BY CONSTANT CHANGES IN 


THE HEATING EQUIPMENT PICTURE? 


Check with your U. S. Radiator Branch Office or Wholesaler 
... It’s their job to give you any help they can 





Conditions in the heating equipment picture 
are changing constantly. But U. S. Radiator and 
* Pacific Steel Boiler Division are continuing to 
produce as much equipment as possible for 


essential civilian service. 


U. S$. RADIATOR Branch Offices and Whole- 
salers stand ready to help you in any way they 
can. Don’t hesitate to consult them when you 


have a heating equipment problem. 














¥ Under war conditions, no one can guarantee 
how much equipment will be available, or 
*« exactly when it can be delivered, but you can , 
‘ a U. S. Radiator plants are helping to meet important 
rest assured they will sive you their best. needs for healthful, economical heating by turning 
+ out boilers, radiators, as well as repair and 


replacement parts to the best of their ability and 
the limit of their capacity under wartime regula- 


tions. Many of these plants are also engaged in 


RADIANT WARMTH the production of vital war material. 





UNITED STATES hs DIATOR (ORPORA Ve LONA 


AND 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Manufacturing Plants Af 


Detroit, Mich * Dunkirk, N. Y . Edwardsville, | * Geneva, N. Y * Waukegan, Ill 
’ 
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them through the grinder with chick- 
en, veal or ham. When bacon is used, 
it also is put through the grinder so 
that less is used, yet the desired flavor 
is retained. A good spread for one 
slice of toast is a thin slice of cheese, 
thin slices of tomatoes and lettuce. 
The top slice of toast is spread with 
mayonnaise if butter is too high. We 
serve a club sandwich for 5 cents and 
a whole one for 10 cents. 

In making salmon croquettes we 
are increasing the amount of crumbs 
and vegetables used. Leftover mush- 
room soup is thickened and made 
into a sauce for individual casseroles 
which are topped with cheese and 
baked. 

Many of our boys and girls had 
never tasted squash, but a large piece 
baked and served with butter is ap- 
pealing to the eye and when pupils 
try it they are glad to eat it again 
when it is served. Sweet potatoes are 
prepared in so many styles that chil- 
dren ask for the recipes to give to 
their parents who, they say, always 
serve potatoes the same way. 

Then there is the sweet potato and 
squash pie over which we have had 
so much fun. The children just 
knew they weren’t going to like this 
dish but after eating it they said it 
was even better than any pumpkin 
pie they ever ate. 


Apples Are a Favorite 


There are many ways of serving 
apples. Apple pie is the favorite 
when served with cheese. Then there 
are apple upside-down cake and 
apple Charlotte, both served with hot 
lemon sauce. Many salads can be 
made of the apples, too, and the chil- 
dren enjoy the fruit baked and 
stuffed with raisins or cranberry 
sauce. 

Canned tomatoes help in making 
rich sauces for meats. When one of 
these sauces is used the portion of 
meat can be cut without attracting 
much notice. We make Washington 
chowder of tomatoes, corn, peppers 
and milk. This is a filling winter 
soup. Many of the children who 
never took fruit before enjoy a 
chilled sherbet glass of grapefruit 
topped with a cherry and it gives us 
great satisfaction knowing their vita- 
min C requirement is being met, par- 
tially, at least. 

We have been substituting honey 
in our kitchen, which helps in the 
sugar shortage. The bread com- 
panies have been generous about 
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giving us hard bread. This is used 
in making puddings, stuffings and 
crumbs and has helped keep our food 
costs down. 

This past Thanksgiving for the 
first time we were unable to serve a 
turkey dinner. Turkey could not be 
served without an increase in price. 
Too, it would have been hard to take 
care of the number of children that 
it would draw. Instead, we served 
creamed chicken on a bread dressing 
which was cooked with spareribs for 
extra flavor. The price was 5 cents. 

Much of the credit for running a 
successful cafeteria should go to the 
help. We talk over prices and the 
need for wasting nothing and it has 
been our experience that if these 
people are taken into our confidence 
and made to understand that we are 


depending upon them to make a go 
of it, they will cooperate and be eager 
to make the month successful. 

In addition to the food mentioned 
in the accompanying menus, each 
day we serve varied sandwiches, such 
as egg, ham, cheese, cream cheese 
and jelly, tomato, relish and ham 
salad (made with luncheon ham, 
lots of ground celery, relish and 
mayonnaise). Other sandwiches we 
serve are the beef special (made of 
meat cooked with the bones for our 
stock, mixed with celery and carrots, 
ground relish and mayonnaise); tuna 
and salmon (these are mixed with 
vegetables, egg, sardines and mayon- 
naise), and shrimp and crab spreads 
(to one can of either of these we 
add a large quantity of ground cel- 
ery, carrots, eggs and mayonnaise). 





GOOD NEWS on the Food Deal 


OOD news for school cafeterias 
GG came out of Washington on 
September 5 when the Office of Price 
Administration decided to allow a 
far more generous use of noncom- 
mercial supplies of canned foods. 

Unlimited use by schools and char- 
itable institutions is provided for 
three groups of processed fruits and 
vegetables: (1) gifts of home-proc- 
essed foods; (2) foods that the school 
or institution grew and processed for 
its own use, and (3) foods that the 
school or institution processed from 
gifts of fruits and vegetables that 
would not ordinarily have been mar- 
keted commercially, including local 
surpluses transferred to it by the 
War Food Administration. 

“Fruits and vegetables processed 
by parents for the school lunch pro- 
gram are foods that in no event 
would have become part of the na- 
tional supply available for distribu- 
tion,” O.P.A. asserts. “Probably 
these foods can be used to no better 
advantage than by being made avail- 
able for feeding children in the same 
communities in which the foods 
were grown and processed, largely 
with volunteer labor.” 

Rationing regulations provide that 
a person may give away up to 50 
quarts of home canned food without 
collecting ration stamps. This in- 
cludes goods donated for lunches. 


A school that acquires and uses 
goods of the types described will 
keep a record of the amount used 
and will report this use to its local 
rationing board when application is 
made for its regular allotment for 
each allotment period. 

The board will charge the institu- 
tions for the amount of these foods 
used at their current point value, 
generally, four points per pound, but 
in no case will it charge an institu- 
tion more for any item than 10 per 
cent of the total points it received 
when it last applied for a regular 
allotment plus any supplementary 
points received since. 

A school with an allotment of 
5000 points for the September-Oc- 
tober allotment period, for example, 
may report when it applies for points 
for the November-December period 
that it used 1000 points each of home 
canned peas and tomatoes and 1500 
points of peaches since it applied for 
its September-October allotment. It 
will be charged with only 500 points 
for each of these three food items 
(10 per cent of its 5000 point allot- 
ment for each), or a total of 1500 
points. Assuming that the school’s 
allotment is 5000 points for Novem- 
ber and December, it will be entitled 
to receive 3500 points for that period 
with which to buy commercially 
canned foods. 
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Present 


PAINT Problems 


AINT—dquality paint, that is— 

while still available is becom- 
ing scarce. Reputable manufacturers 
are frank to acknowledge this fact 
and would have their institutional 
customers know the truth so that 
they can plan accordingly. 


| Here's the Truth 


Those types of paint that hereto- 
fore have boasted a high oil content 
will be definitely inferior in months 
to come to those originally offered, 
and apparently there is little that can 
be done about it. Various ingredients 
that have contributed so largely to 
quality are high on the list of war 
essentials and must do other duties 
for the duration. 

Paints with high oil content, which 
include gloss wall finishes, semigloss 
wall finishes, exterior house paints, 
high gloss exterior and _ interior 
enamels, semigloss and_ eggshell 
enamels, are the ones most seriously 
affected. This is because linseed oils 
and all other vegetable oils are on 
an allocation basis, which means that 
the manufacturers can count on only 
50 per cent of the amounts used as 
an average during 1940 and 1941. 

Linseed oil, among other war uses, 
has been found to constitute an edi- 
ble food. Thousands of pounds of 
margarine made from this product 
are going through lend-lease to 
Russia, China and other countries. 
This serves to show the quantities of 
oil that are being diverted from the 
paint industry. No alternates are 
available because they, too, are even 
more critical than linseed oil. 

Essential oils are not ‘the only 
problem, however. Original formula 
enamels of top quality have an alkyd 
resin, one constituent of which is 
phthalic anhydride. This is no longer 
available to the paint industry. In- 
stead, it goes into the manufacture 
of clear plastics used for the bom- 
bardier cages, and gunner turrets on 
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modern aircraft. In consequence, 
when original stocks of the formula 
material are depleted, enamel will 
not be of as good a quality as for- 
merly. 

Another side of the picture is not 
quite so discouraging. This has to 
do with those varieties of paint that 
do not have high oil content: flat 
wall paints, for example. Unless 
something unforeseen prevents, the 
schoolman may continue to count on 
these provided he is not too par- 
ticular about the precise shade. No 
longer is it possible to decide on a 
certain color with any definite as- 
surance that it can be reproduced. 
To avoid disappointment and time 
in studying paint charts, therefore, it 
is safer to be prepared with two or 
three alternates. Pastel tints, which 
generally are preferred in schools, 
are not affected by government re- 
strictions as much as are deep shades, 
such as chrome green. 


Purchasers Can Help 


There are numerous ways by 
which school purchasers can help the 
government in its paint conservation 
program. Painted surfaces that are 
properly maintained will not require 
refinishing as frequently as those that 
are not. It is better to wash a good 
paint when possible than to put 
paint of poor quality on top of a 
reputable product. 

Special attention should be given, 
therefore, to washing methods, par- 
ticularly the materials used. Beware 
of scouring cleansers or solutions that 
are dramatically efficient; they may 
contain caustics that will eat into the 
paint. ‘A mild solution with plenty 
of elbow grease will prove more sat- 
isfactory in the end. 

When preparing new paint or 
paint that has been stored for a 
period of time, the manufacturers’ 
instructions should be read carefully, 
not once but twice. The solution 





that should be added depends on the 
base used by the manufacturer in 
making the paint. No one solution 
can be used for all paints and when 
instructions are not followed the 
paint may curdle and not dry 
properly. 

Paint never should be applied at a 
temperature of less than 50° F. be- 
cause it does not flow smoothly and 
sometimes runs and sags and does 
not adhere properly. Paint that is 
stored should be kept at a moderate 
temperature. Extremes either way 
are not conducive to the best results. 

School people may help the paint 
producers and in so doing help them- 
selves in the handling of metal con- 
tainers. Should the product be pur- 
chased in 5 gallon lots, the tins must 
be returned. Inasmuch as the life of 
these containers is comparatively 
short, they should not be bounced 
around or dented. Severe dents pre- 
vent the manufacturer from cleaning 
the container thoroughly before re- 
filling and, after several rough ex- 
periences, the container becomes too 
weak for further use. 

Equally important is it not to 
bounce cans off the trucks as this 
will result in denting the edges and 
thus prevent the lid from closing 
snugly, which in turn prevents 
proper storage of paint. This is im- 
portant because no more tins are 
being manufactured for this purpose. 


A Word About Brushes 


Now for a word or two about 
brushes, which play so important a 
part in the painting process. Only a 
limited amount of hog bristle is 
available and all of it is going to the 
Army and Navy. This means that 
school officials are going to be con- 
fronted with a brush problem—all 
the more reason, therefore, for tak- 
ing care of those brushes that are 
now available. 

Brushes should be cleaned imme- 
diately after use with turpentine or 
with a mild brush cleaner. Strong 
preparations sometimes used for this 
purpose take the life out of the 
brushes and handicap the painters 
who use them. Soaking in linseed 
oil will preserve the brush. 
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Bacn DAY these telegrams reach hundreds of homes 
throughout America. “The War Department regrets 
to inform you—” 

In the face of these messages, how can you and I 
speak of sacrifice? 

Can we call it a sacrifice to buy a bond that will pay 
us four dollars for every three invested? 

Is it a sacrifice to make the simple daily gestures re- 
quired to save waste kitchen fats, tin, and paper? 

Is it a sacrifice to turn a deaf ear and a hard stare on 
every black-market hoodlum? 

Is it a sacrifice to do without the things we do not 
need so that the spectre of inflation can be banished 
from our future? 

Compare these to the message that some mother is 
reading now. Are they sacrifices? 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT REGRETS= 


' 
| 
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They are not. They are the privileges of people who 
want to be free. They are the humble tribute we can pay 
to those whose epitaph must be— 

“The War Department regrets to inform you—” 


ss 


WILLIAMS COMPANY 
LONDON, OHIO 
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In the meantime producers are 
hard at work finding some solu- 
tion to the paint brush problem. One 
interesting development is a syn- 
thetic bristle brush made of non- 
priority material which is said to be 
excellent. 

As a final recommendation to 
those who are confronted with a 
paint problem it is suggested that the 
guidance of reputable manufacturers 
be solicited. They may be depended 
upon for accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation on the war market. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





More About Unions 


Reference made to janitors and un- 
ions in these columns last month has 
produced comment from various sec- 
tions of the country. Unionization of 
custodial workers appears to be the 
exception rather than the rule depend- 
ing upon whether the community is 
unienined as in certain industrial cen- 
ters. On the other hand, school officials 





The cargo MUST be worth 
THE RISK 





Daring convoys bring the ingredient 
that makes Huntington Waxes better 


TODAY, in ‘‘sub’’ infested seas 
off Brazil, convoy ships plunge into 
the vast Carribean bound for America 
with No. 1 Yellow Carnauba wax. 
The cargo is valuable, for Carnauba 
wax—the world’s finest—serves to 
protect irreplaceable flooring with 
a tougher longer-wearing wax film. 
In Weatherall and Neo-Shine you 
find No. 
That is why Huntington waxes give 
greater protection for your floors. 
How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax. 
usually high wax content makes it 
go further—last longer. Weatherall 
is the Waterproof Wax, especially 


1 Yellow Carnauba wax. 


Its un- 


DENVER 








THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON 








made to withstand the continuous 
wet-mopping of heavy traffic areas. _ 
Both waxes are safe on any floor. 


Try these bétter waxes. They are 


essential protection for your floors. 
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are aware of present trends and are 
studying carefully the possibilities. In 
some instances the situation is being 
brought to the attention of the school 
board. 


Considers the Possibilities 


Because Marshalltown, Iowa, is not 
intensively unionized there are no 
union activities among its school cus- 
todians. The possibilities of such a 
condition’s arising have been brought 
to the attention of the school board, 
according to George W. Short, secre- 
tary of the Marshalltown Independent 
School District, with the result that 
wage increases and new: privileges have 
been granted for custodians in an 
effort to discourage union tendencies. 

Mr. Short goes on to state that as 
the percentage of Negroes among Mar- 
shalltown’s citizens is extremely low, 
no Negroes are employed in custodial 
work. Nor has pupil labor been used 
to date. As a matter of fact, the pic- 
ture as it affects Marshalltown looks 
promising. In Mr. Short’s own words, 
“We anticipate no great difficulty in 
obtaining competent custodians.” 


Here Is the Other Side 


Gary, Ind., as opposed to Marshall- 
town, is a highly organized industrial 
city. Accordingly, the affiliation of the 
building service employes in Gary’s 
schools with the A. F. of L. has been 
accepted as a matter of common prac- 
tice for a period of years. The board 
of education has signed a contract 
with the union organization whereby 
the latter becomes the sole and exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for all employes. 

R. L. Muller, assistant superintend- 
ent, tells of a strike, lasting three days, 
that was called by these employes dur- 
ing the past winter. “We do not be- 
lieve the strike was due to the organ- 
ization,” he says, “so much as to change 
of leadership in the organization which 
led to some confusion and misunder- 
standing. We see some advantages to 
this organization and are of the opin- 
ion that many of our problems can be 
solved through the cooperative effort 
of established committees.” 

Two of Gary’s schools which are 
located in the Negro section and which 
house all Negro pupils use Negro cus- 
todians exclusively; the other schools 
of the city use white labor. Pupils are 
employed in some of the schools during 
periods when it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to employ regular adult labor. Un- 
der such circumstances the pupil is 
paid the same as is a man. 
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FAITHFULLY SERVING SCHOOLS FROM SEA TO SEA 





>. outstanding landmark, familiar to the 
men who map the course of modern education, 
is the Standard Fluid Process Duplicator. Early 
in the development of Fluid Duplicators, Stand- 
ard designed a model especially to suit the purse 
and purpose of the American School. 

Standard Duplicators have won fame in school 
work for ease of operation, dependable perform- 
ance. These same two features are also proving 
vital factors in the unfailing service of Standard 


Duplicators for war industry and our fighting 
forces. Standard Duplicator Carbon Paper, Copy 
Paper, BX Fluid, and Cleansing Cream have 
played an equally prominent part in building 
Standard’s reputation for dependability. 
Proudly we pass on to Standard users, this 
achievement ...a background of service, assur- 
ance of economical operation, a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
School Dept. 5, Everett 49, Massachusetts. 


YOUR LOCAL STANDARD REPRESENTATIVE CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


STANDARD 
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No Problem in Glencoe 

Glencoe, Ill., a suburban community 
adjacent to Chicago, views the union 
situation with little concern because 
of the type of custodians it employs 
and its cooperative approach. Says 
Elizabeth Blanding, assistant to the 
superintendent, “All of the members 
of our present custodial staff have been 
employed in our schools for from thir- 
teen to twenty-nine years. 

“They are men of character and 
integrity who were chosen to do work 
that we consider socially and educa- 
tionally important. Our custodians 
serve on important faculty committees 


The First Essential 


and attend general faculty meetings 
when matters of concern to them are 
under consideration. The men are re- 
spected citizens of the community and 
participate actively in social and civic 
affairs. For example, our head engi- 
neer is fire marshal of the village and 
one of our custodians is the village 
constable. 

“Our board of education has devel- 
oped a regular salary schedule policy 
covering the services of custodians. 
Their hours of work are fair and they 
receive extra compensation for any out- 
side activities and overtime. Whatever 
the need for union organization may 





In Student Welfare 


. . » Adequate Sanitary Washrooms 


Sanitary washing facilities that pro- 
tect students, prevent contamination 
and spread of skin affections are 
essential in all modern school wash- 
rooms. 

Bradley Washfountains have been 
selected by American schools, col- 
leges and institutions because they 
provide more facilities in a given 
space—because they are sanitary— 
because they reduce water consump- 
tion—because they save installation 
time. The deep, self-flushing bowls 
and pedestals are of non-critical pre- 
cast stone. Bradleys require only 
one-fifth as many piping connections 
as for "'single-person" wash basins fora 
like number Sone reducing dras- 
tically janitor and maintenance work. 


Our New Catalog 4308 will show 
you how to enlarge your present 
washrooms or add new ones. Copy 





free on request... BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO., 2207 West Mich- 


igan Street, Milwaukee |, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEY) 
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be in larger communities, we feel rather 
certain that the cooperative approach 
employed in our community is better 
for all who are concerned.” 


Emporia's Experience 

Janitors are not organized in Em- 
poria, Kan., according to Ethel Shirley, 
secretary of the board of education. 
In Miss Shirley’s opinion, a wide 
variety of attitudes exists among school 
officials toward such organization. 

“We have two matrons in our school 
system,” she states, “and both are 
Negroes. Vacancies in these jobs in 
recent years have been filled with 
Negro women each time. The board 
paid six boys enrolled in senior high 
school to help with janitor work last 
spring for several weeks and found 
them quite satisfactory. The rate of pay 
was 30 cents an hour.” 


South Dakota Heard From 


Yankton is the city and C. A. Beaver, 
superintendent, is speaking. “We do 
not have a janitors’ union of any kind; 
however, we have no objections to 
anyone’s belonging to a union if it will 
improve his situation as a workman. 

“We do not employ Negroes in any 
capacity, probably because there are 
none to employ here. We have used 
college students as janitors in some of 
our small schools. They were paid $35 
a month each, two to a building, each 
of which has four rooms.” 


Burbank Hard Put 
“The custodial staff of the schools in 


Burbank, Calif., is organized as an 
association,” states Leo G. Forth, busi- 
ness manager of the Burbank Unified 
School District. “While organizers from 
the union have solicited custodians for 
membership, they have not joined so 
far. However, we understand that they 
are about to join the California State 
Employes’ Association. We have used 
no influence as to their decision. 

“We do have a terrific labor problem 
because of competition with the defense 
plants,” Mr. Forth continues. “We are 
short of labor in every department. 
We recently reclassified all the various 
positions in the noncertificated group 
and increased salaries as much as we 
were permitted. We are still below 
industry. 

“We have no Negro population in 
Burbank; therefore, we have no Negro 
labor in our schools. As far as pupil 
labor is concerned, the industries are 
using that. You, perhaps, know that 
we have a program for high school 
pupils whereby they work half time 
and attend school half time. That car- 
ries our high school through the sum- 
mer months and pupil labor is en- 
tirely out.” 
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Of course we can’t forecast when new school coaches will be available. 
But we can give you help in keeping your present equipment on the job. 
Superior All-Steel bodies, designed and built for long life, should easily 
serve until Victory if the 10 practical suggestions at right are observed. 
If repair and replacement parts are needed, Superior’s coast-to-coast 


distributor organization can give you immediate delivery. 


Long the first choice among school bus buyers, because of built-in 
structural safety features, and top-notch performance, Superior school 
coaches will be even better when the war is over. Wartime production 
of military vehicles to battlefield standards promises new Superior 
achievements in safe, efficient student transportation. Since we can’t 
tell when you may expect them—we suggest you follow 
these 10 maintenance tips until the new and better 


Superiors arrive. 
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KEEP BUSES IN A-1 SHAPE 
FOR WAR-TIME DUTY! 


Grease and oil all 
Springs and shackles 


Lubricate—often. 
moving parts. 
especially. 
Battery—Watch for corrosion. Keep dis- 
tilled water at proper mark. 


Tires—keep properly inflated. Urge 
driver to use care while driving. 


Keep Clean—dirt encourages careless- 
ness, and causes excessive wear on floor 
coverings. Enlist aid of children to 
keep clean. 

Fire Extinguisher— Keep filled with 
liquid. Test regularly. 


Heaters—Keep dust and dirt from ac- 
cumulating in heaters. Keep connections 
tight. Lubricate bearings. Check ther- 
mostats. 


First Aid Kit—Keep clean and well- 
filed. When units are used, replace 
them. 


A clean bus—inside and outside—is the 
best advertisement for your school. Tax 
payers appreciate school property that 
is well kept. 


Periodical check-up—all rivets and bolts 


—particularly mounting bolts—should be 
tight and secure at all times. 


oO Look to Superior—for help in bus 


problems. 











SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION Zinc Oo 
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TRICKS in Binding 


sheets ana pamphlets 
with basic supplzes 


CONSTANCE E. PICCIONI 
Librarian, Service Club No. |, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


O PRESERVE pamphlets, sin- 
gle sheets or groups of loose 


sheets from wear and mutilation, a 
number of simple types of binding 
are available and require a minimum 
of supplies and equipment. 
Necessary equipment to do satis 
factory work would include paste 
brushes, bookbinders’ needles which 
are strong and have an eye large 
enough to take heavy thread, a metal- 
edged ruler, scissors, a shoemaker’s 
iwl or a small hand drill, a 12 inch 
paper cutter and a press. If a regular 
book press is not available, an ade 
quate press can be made of bricks or 


any heavy weight. 
Supplies Essential 


A list of essential supplies would 
include pamphlet binders or board 
from which binders could be made. 
Photomount cardboard or light- 
weight pressboard is adequate and 
easily cut. Vellum book cloth is 
used for backs and can also be used 
for hinges, although muslin is a 
softer material and more satisfactory 
for inside work. Book cloth can gen- 
erally be purchased in small quan- 
tities from a local binder or it can 
be obtained in a variety of colors 
from any library supply firm. 
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Paper for end sheets is also essen- 
tial. A 20 pound white ledger paper 
is very satisfactory and can be pur- 
chased economically in large sheets 
and cut to fit each pamphlet. 

For reenforcing magazines cheese- 
cloth is used with a thin flour or 
powder paste. For pamphlet work a 
heavier paste, preferably a combina- 
tion of paste and glue, is needed. If 
linen thread can be obtained, it is 
superior to heavy cotton thread for 
sewing. 

For single fold pamphlets ready- 
made pamphlet binders can be pur- 
chased from any library supply firm. 
If these are used, it is advisable to 
sew the pamphlet into an end sheet 
before pasting it into the cover. This 
means that the wear of the hinge 
will be on the end sheet, not on the 
first and last pages of the pamphlet. 
If the outside cover of the pamphlet 
is removed before the contents is 
sewn, the cover may be trimmed and 





pasted on the outside. This improves 
the appearance of the pamphlet and 
eliminates the necessity of making 
a label for it. 

Similar pamphlet binders can be 
easily made of cardboard, pressboard 
or other material of approximately 
equal weight. In addition to the 
cover boards, which should be cut to 
the length of the contents and about 
4. inch narrower than the contents, 
it is necessary to have one piece of 
heavy paper cut to fit around the 
pamphlet for a end sheet plus two 
2’, inch strips of vellum book cloth. 
One strip of book cloth is placed out- 
side the end sheet, with the center 
of the book cloth at the center fold 
of the end sheet and contents. The 
strip of cloth is then sewed to the 
contents (Fig. 1). 


After Sewing, Paste 


After the sewing is done, close the 
pamphlet and paste a front and back 
cover board to the book cloth strip 
as indicated in figure 2. Complete 
the pamphlet binder by pasting the 
second strip of vellum around the 
back on the outside, allowing the 
book cloth to extend onto the cover 
boards. This will cover the sewing, 
hold the boards firmly in place, re- 
enforce the hinge and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the completed binder. 
The original cover of the pamphlet 
may be trimmed and pasted on the 
front cover if desired. 
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Witt Johnny, in the days to come, walk 
into class with a 4-tube notebook? W ill he. 
by pressing a button, record all that goes 
on in the classroom . . . visually and audibly 


. to be seen and heard again during his 


study hours at home? Perhaps .. . but of 


this there can be no doubt—the new science 
of Opti-onics, in one way or another, will 
definitely speed teaching methods in the 
classrooms of tomorrow. 
Opti-onics is... optics... electronics . . . 
mechanics! It is the use of all three to accom- 
plish many things never before obtainable. 
Today, Opti-onics is a WEAPON! Tomor- 


“What you see 


... you GET” 


Opt/,onics 


BELL e HOWELL living... after the war. 





row, it will be a SERVANT .. . to work, ‘ 
7 AN 


protect, educate, and entertain. \ 


Opti-onies is a fitting development by 
an organization which pioneered in the 
design and manufacture of precision mo- 
tion picture equipment—and was the first 
to give fine moving picture cameras and 
projectors to the amateur. Today, Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors are train- 
ing millions of fighting men, and Bell 
& Howell cameras are preserving the 
record of victory. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D.C.; London. Established 1907. 


CM and Jowell 


In the designing of the new Filmosound V---—, shortages of critical materials chal- 
lenged the ingenuity of B&H engineering. Yet this model, now used only by 
the military services, maintains traditional B&H performance standards. It is 
engineering like this that will bring the advantages of Opti-onics to American 


\ What 





BUY 


WAR BONDS 





Electronics gets, 


Bell & Howell lets you see 


..-that’s OPTI-ONICS 


AS) 
(Uildo”, 
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When pamphlets consist of more 
than one signature or a group of 
single sheets is to be bound, a slightly 
different method must be employed. 
Cover boards are again cut the length 
of the contents and about % inch 
narrower than the contents. Two 
single end sheets are cut, one each 
for the back and for the front of the 
contents. Two 1% inch strips of 
muslin (or vellum book cloth) are 
also needed. Before the sewing is 
done the end sheets are tipped to the 
binding edge of the contents and the 
muslin strips are pasted to the end 
sheets so that about % inch of the 
muslin strip is pasted to the binding 
edge of the end sheet and the free 
section faces the front of the con- 
tents (Fig. 3). 


Hand Drill for Holes 


The holes for sewing can be easily 
made with a small hand drill or with 
1 shoemaker’s awl. After the sewing 
is completed, place the cover boards 
in position to fit the outside edges 
of the contents and paste to tlte free 
section of muslin. The muslin will 
thus form the joint, or hinge, and 
will be on the inside of each cover. 

To complete this binder, use a 
strip of vellum book cloth wide 
enough to cover the back of the 
contents and to extend onto the front 
and back cover board about one inch. 

To preserve loose sheets which are 
not to be sewn together into one 
binder, an envelope of heavy paper 
or tagboard may be satisfactory. The 


material used can be cut in one piece 
and folded as indicated by dotted 
lines in figure 4. The envelope 
should be large enough to hold the 
loose sheets easily so that there will 
be no wear and tear in getting them 
in and out of their protective cov- 
ering. 

If an envelope is to be made to 
hold more than twelve or fifteen 
sheets or to hold folded maps or 
charts, it is recommended that the 
envelope be made with a cloth pleat 
to give added depth. Cut two pieces 
of tagboard of proper size to fit the 
contents easily. These will be at- 
tached by a folded strip of vellum 
book cloth. The cloth strip should 
be cut long enough to go around 
three sides of the envelope and 
should be about 2 inches wide. Fold 
the strip in half lengthwise, right 
sides together. Then fold the cloth 
back on each side of the center fold 
and parallel to the center fold. See 
figure 5. Apply paste to the edge of 
the book cloth up to the first fold. 
Fit the tagboard in position, making 
the edge of the tagboard come to the 
first fold in the book cloth. 


Easy Corners 


Corners will turn easily if a small 
wedge shaped piece is cut from the 
cloth at the corners, as indicated in 
figure 6. The flap on this envelope 
must allow for the depth and is cut 
in two pieces. One piece is cut about 
the width of the cloth pleat. The 


second piece is cut about 2 inches 





wide. The two pieces are held to- 
gether by a narrow strip of vellum 
book cloth pasted on the outside. 
The flap is attached to the back of 
the envelope by a similar strip of 


cloth. 
Protect Magazines 


Magazines that get a great amount 
of wear will last longer and keep in 
good condition for a greater length 
of time if the outside cover is re- 
enforced before the magazine is put 
into general use. Ordinary cheese- 
cloth is satisfactory for reenforcing 
and need not be removed if the mag- 
azine is later included in a bound 
volume. 

Carefully remove the outside cover 
from the contents. Cut the cheese- 
cloth a little larger than the cover to 
allow for easy handling. Spread 
paste on the inside of the cover, 
working in about 6 inch sections. 
Place the cheesecloth over the pasted 
area. Smooth this surface carefully 
and place a sheet of waxed paper 
over it. Then proceed to the next 
6 inch section. When the entire in- 
side surface has been covered in this 
manner, place the cover flat under 
press for at least twenty-four hours. 
When the cover is taken from the 
press and is entirely dry, the extra 
cheesecloth can be trimmed from the 
edges. 

The contents should then be glued 
back into the reeinforced cover. Care 
should be taken to see that the con- 
tents is placed exactly in the center. 
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Skills for Victory 


@ New slidefilm Kit-sets are now available for 
these courses in Pre-Induction Training: 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Shopwork 
Fundamentals of Machines 


Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 


They are correlated with the Outlines of 
Topics for P.I.T. courses. 


Teachers familiar with the Jam Handy Kit- 
set on Pre-flight Training will welcome this 
news. 


In just one of these Kit-sets, Fundamentals 
of Electricity, there are 21 slidefilms present- 
ing 1581 lighted pictures—ready-made draw- 
ings and diagrams available to the teacher at 
any moment. 


Now in Use in Many Schools 


Users of Jam Handy discussional slidefilms are 
enthusiastic in their praise of these effective 





Four New Kit-sets 


visual aids—large lighted pictures that present 
ideas and involved concepts clearly and quickly. 


Try a Kit-set in Your Classes 


If you would like to try one of these Kit-sets, 
mail the coupon below to learn how you can 
have a free ten days’ trial in your own class- 
room. Or, if you wish, you may order one or 
more of the complete sets at prices indicated. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 


r 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| © Please enter our order for the Kit-set(s) checked | 
| below. | 
| (© Fundamentals of Electricity (1581 pictures) $73.25 | 
() Fundamentals of Machines (2210 pictures) 89.50 
| C1) Fundamentals of Shopwork (1606 pictures) 90.50 
| © Fundamentals of Automotive | 
| Mechanics (5598 pictures) 236.00 | 
| (© Please send me without obligation full details on | 
how I may try out a Kit-set in my own classroom. 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
a i 
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Today manufacturers are constantly faced 
with 
standards in the face of increasing shortages 
When, in spite of these condi- 


the problem of maintaining quality 
of materials. 
tions, a manufacturer actually improves his 
product, it is testimony to the clertness of 
his laboratories and production staffs. 


Yes, the American Crayon Company 
has done just this! HYGIEIA, long the 
peer of quality blackboard crayons, is now 
even better than ever before. It is whiter, 
with increased legibility. It has smoother 
writing qualities, flowing over the black- 
board softly, noiselessly. It erases easily 
and completely—a stroke of the Hygieia 
cleaner leaves your blackboard clear of 
chalk particles, free of ‘‘ghost marks.” 


Hygieia never contained any ingredients 
that would harm your blackboards — irre- 
placeable now. Today, more than ever it 
actually helps to preserve them. And it is 


wholly antiseptic of course. 


In the long run, the best is the most eco- 


nomical. HYGIEIA is positive proof of this 


maxim. 











f foyer 
BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN 


tions on the care and main- 
tenance of your blackboards. 
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The Dream Is Short 


HE honeymoon of a school ad- 
F ysesteinen, consists of that short 
blissful period between the signing of 
a contract and the time when he actu- 
ally takes over a new job. For one 
happy month no rumor reaches the 
ears of his future masters exaggerating 
his phenomenal ability to step on the 
community’s tenderest toes nor has his 
newly selected abode yet realized that 
his children are considered as hardened 
criminals and his wife is a nonbeliever 
in foreign missions. 

For one short month he is free to 
indulge in those wishful daydreams 
wherein the janitors he plans to meet 
are better corner sweepers than those 
he has known the nonce. He may even 
delude himself that a reasonable fac- 
simile of little Lulu not exist 
everywhere that schools are taught and 
administrators hired and fired. 

Comes then the moving van and the 
The school executive has no 
sooner seated himself on 
throne (which is surprisingly like the 
old one only with more squeaks) than 
in comes Mrs. Bumblebutt to complain 
about the same old agenda. Vox Populi 
starts up a lively correspondence just 
where it was left off at the former stop- 
ping place and the local newspaper 
which has hitherto been Republican de- 
a series of articles com- 


does 


dawn. 


cides to run 
mending progressive education. 

sut the hateful climax comes with 
the first cold autumn rain. The super- 
intendent recalls with pain that he 
left his former job in order to avoid 
reroofing the building to a tune of tax 
increase. But, believe it or not, after 
withstanding the rigors of fifty winters, 
the roof of his newly adopted school 
suddenly opens its seams to the ele- 


ments. The moral is that even a 
weather prophet never forgets his 
rubbers. 

* « 

October Ode 


HAVE sung the inspiration, the 

glories and the joys, the surge of 
happiness that comes from teaching 
girls and boys; the sense of high 
achievement which makes the spirit 
soar when little Oscar finally learns that 
Forgive me, 
then, O Muse Divine, if in a simpler 


two and two are four. 


the new 


vein, I dedicate my meters to an item 
more mundane. Give forth, O Halting 
Rhythms, to an earthy roundelay as | 
sing the tribulations of the first Sep- 
tember pay. 

* 


The butcher, the baker, 

The candlestick maker 

Have waited and watched for 
this hour. 

The baker, the grocer 

Were growing moroser 

No longer their manners are 
sour. 

Instead of reviling 

The landlord is smiling, 

The long drought of summer 
is O'er. 

For the news is about 

That the pay checks are out 

And the teachers are solvent 
once more. 


The true reward of teaching lies in 
service to the race and in the rush 
for sordid gold a teacher has no place. 
He never trembles should he read the 
market's daily quotes, for his only task 
is meeting his 12 installment notes. 
If stock exchanges flutter or the price 
of peanuts skids, he calmly goes about 
his job of tending 40 kids. But all men 
have their weaknesses, embarrassing to 
say, and teachers’ troubles treble with 
the first September pay. 


A percentage for retirement 

Is a definite requirement 

For him who teaches tender 
wings to sprout. 

A further forfeiturity 

For socialized security 

In case he suddenly discovers 
he is out. 

For reasons military 

It's completely necessary 

That Uncle Sam can brook no 
day’s delay. 

So the butcher and the baker, 

The electric candle maker 

Will never see that first Sep- 
tember pay. 


Share 
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Leaders in the field of visual education have 
come to expect news as well as previews 
when our annual School List catalog appears 
each fall. And why not? We were first to 
t z : % a bring you major studio feature pictures in 
16 mm... . first to bring you Technicolor in 
16 mm... . first to introduce the Sliding Scale 
Rental Rates in which the price you pay is 


based on actual school enrollment. 


This year is no exception. In the finest, largest, 
most useful catalog in our history we are 
announcing a step that will make history! 


Film Damage Insurance! You are automati- 








cally protected, for a ridiculously nominal 
sum, from financial loss due to damage of 


e | our films while in your possession! Find the 


n details in our 1943-1944 School List Catalog. 


S50 DON’T MISS YOUR OWN COPY! 


The School List this year contains a wealth of immedi- 


ately usable information. 64 pages of color, suggestions 





for classroom discussion of auditorium-shown feature 
programs, brief “previews” of hundreds of carefully 
selected films for the enrichment of your school curricu- 


lum. Write and we will gladly send you one. 
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Development and operation of part- 
time school and work programs in areas 
of acute labor shortage are primarily the 
responsibility of the local school author- 
ity and the local office of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

This is pointed out in a joint state- 
ment issued September 7 by F.S.A. Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt, Katharine 





Rules for School-Work Programs 


F. Lenroot of the Children’s Bureau and 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker. 

In-school youth should not be included 
in any employment plan until other 
sources of labor have been exhausted 
and employment of youth under such a 
plan should be curtailed or terminated 
as other sources of labor become avail- 
able, the statement declares. 



















































If you have ANY 
stencil ills, send us the 
miscreants and we will 
gladly diagnose the 
trouble Free of 
Charge. 


CLEAR, CRISP COPY 
from 


The Jungle to the Poles 


free samples. Please address 
Educational Dept. 





We can help you 
keep faith with 


Send for our new PRICE LIST and 


TYPE SHOULD BE SEEN AND NOT BLURRED 


your budget... 


We invite you to 
meet our stencils. They 
fit ALL duplicating ma- 
chines. Among the 
highest quality stencils, 
they are the lowest in 
price. They save time, 
work, annoyance, and 
office force “stencil 
blues.” 















Part-time employment is defined as 
employment before or after school, on 
Saturdays, during school holidays and 
vacations or during school hours when 
it is possible to adjust school schedules 
without undue interference with pupil 
progress. 

All state and federal child-labor and 
school attendance laws and regulations 
should be fully observed. Pupils under 
14 should not be employed either full 
time or part time as part of the labor 
force and those under 16 should not be 
employed in any work that would pre- 
clude a regular and full school schedule 
of class work and study, or in manu- 
facturing companies. 

Employment and age certificates, con- 
sent of parents and evidence of physical 
fitness should be required. 

Maximum hours for pupils 16 and 17 
years old should be limited to four on 
school days and eight on days when 
school is not in session and, in no case, 
should the combined hours of school and 
work exceed nine a day. The weekly 
maximum is fixed at twenty-eight hours 
when school is in session and forty-eight 
when schools are closed. Evening em- 
ployment should not extend beyond 
10 p.m., it is stipulated. 

For pupils 14 and 15 years old, hours 
on school days are fixed at three, with 
the weekly maximums set at eighteen 
when school is in session and forty when 
it is not. One day in seven free.of em- 
ployment should be allowed all pupils, 
it is pointed out. 

“Student workers should be compen- 
sated at the same wage rates paid adult 
workers for similar job performance. In 
no case should the wages be lower than 
the minimum set under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for the same or com- 
parable work in establishments pro- 
ducing yoods for shipment in interstate 
commerce. In any case wages paid to 
student workers should be in accordance 
with any collective bargaining agreement 
that may be in effect in the establish- 
ments in which students are placed.” 

Safeguards called for include provision 
for healthful working conditions and 
freedom from hazardous employment. 


Save Leather, Swap Shoes 

The school is the logical place for a 
swap center for children’s shoes, the 
Office of Price Administration declares 
in issuing detailed instructions for estab- 
lishing new centers and improving old 
ones. 

It must be understood, O.P.A. points 
out, that these swap centers are not sal- 
vage projects or charitable enterprises 
but rather a means of war-time conserva- 
tion of the nation’s shoe leather supply. 

The operation of a center is a matter 
to be worked out locally by the sponsor- 
ing group, such as the local defense coun- 
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“YES, MRS. MILNER, Jimmy should 
keep up with his Science... 


Educators carry more 
responsibility than is 
generally appreciated. 
It is their duty to know 
each pupil... his hob- 
bies, temperament, 
tendencies and aptitudes ... to help him to- 
wards a well-chosen career and a fuller life. 
How best to accomplish this end when to- 
day’s greater student enrollments preclude the 
desired close personal association? Many 
educators have successfully solved this prob- 
lem by installing Kardex Visible 
Pupil History Records. 


Kardex does more than list the 
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pupil’s school grades. It brings together and 
relates all facts pertaining to his interests, 
ambitions, home environment, physical short- 
comings and social attitudes. Thus you have a 
complete picture instantly and are in a logical 
position to cooperate with the child’s parents 
at all times and give sound advice based on 
known facts. 


We will be glad to furnish you with com- 
plete information on Kardex Visible Pupil 
History Records. Drop us a note now. It car- 
ries no obligation whatever. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








cil, the P.-T.A., the Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers or a women’s 
auxiliary. It is desirable also to enlist 
the members of a junior group, such as 
boy and girl scouts, campfire girls and 
4-H club members. 

Cooperation of shoe dealers should be 
sought wherever possible, since shoemen 
are vitally interested in children’s foot 
problems and are usually glad to assist 
with proper shoe fitting. They can also 
help the center obtain a foot measuring 
device. The O.P.A. bulletin gives a 


number of suggestions for fitting, as 
approved by the Joint Orthopedic Nurs- 
ing Advisory Service. 





MANPOWER SHORTAGE PUTS PREMIUM 
on MONROE TRAINED OPERATORS 


More figure work than ever and 
fewer hands to do it—the demand 
for men and women trained in Mon- 
roe operation is at its peak. 


Give your students this real head 
start in business—keep up your 
Monroe courses. And above all, 
keep the Monroes you have in top 
condition, for war work is taking so 
much of Monroe’s production that 
new machines are scarce. 


Here are four definite services 





KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 














A house-to-house collection of shoes 
and shoe boxes, which can be under- 
taken by a junior group of workers, is 
the logical first step after a location for 
the swap center has been chosen. Col- 
lection boxes for shoes can be set up in 
convenient locations. 

Disinfecting the shoes is of utmost im- 
portance. When the disinfecting is com- 
pleted, children can assist with shining 
them, putting in new laces, sorting out 
sizes and‘types of shoes and boxing and 
labeling them. 

Every child who needs shoes should 
be eligible to receive them whether he 
has a pair to swap or not. If he receives 


that we offer at nominal cost to all - 
schools that use Monroes: 


1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service 
through regular inspections by 
trained mechanics who will keep 
your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course 
in the elements of business arith- 
metic and Monroe operation. 





| 
3. An advanced School Manual of | 
Instruction of 200 pages that will 
help you give the increased training 
needed to meet the wartime demand 
for figuring skill. 
4. Advice on special problems for 
advanced classes. | 
To use your Monroes to the full 
and to keep them operating day in 
and day out—take full advantage of 
Monroe’s wartime service. Call the 
nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tails or write to our Educational 
Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 


MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


an unsatisfactory pair, he should return 
them to the school for redistribution. 
The O.P.A. recommends that no 
charge be made for shoes received. What- 
ever funds are needed for maintaining 
the swap center should be sought from 
local service clubs or other organizations 
interested in promoting child welfare. 


School Achievements in War Bond Sales 

Homer W. Anderson, associate field 
director in the Treasury Department, 
has issued the following table showing 
the school sales of war savings stamps 
and bonds for the school year 1942-43 
(up to August 16) in 16 states. 


Partial Report of Sales by 16 States 


Arizona - $ 291,420a 
Georgia 8,500,000 
Illinois 21,019,877b 
Maine 1,600,000 
Massachusetts 7,796,184 
Minnesota 4,000,000 
Missouri 10,300,000 
Nevada 137,422c 
New Jersey 27,050,760 
North Carolina 10,305,000 
Oregon 2,266,400c 
Rhode Island 2,208,012 
Texas 30,000,000 
Virginia 6,500,000 
Wisconsin 7,979,000 
Wyoming 500,000 


$140.454,075 


Total 
a. Reported as incomplete and sales to stu- 
dents only. 


b. 16 counties only. 
c. Reported as incomplete for the state. 


Tell About Your Library Program 

Data on formulating library programs 
are now being collected by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Superintendents can 
aid this project by filling in the informa 
tion called for on Form 8-070 (1942) 
School Library Statistics, 1941-42, and 
sending the information to Washington 
The data will be summarized early in 
this school year, it is stated. 


Memory Monday Observed 

Sioux City, Iowa, and other communi- 
ties have established Memory Monday 
as a means of honoring local men who 
have lost their lives in the war. Busi- 
ness houses and government buildings 
in Sioux City fly the flag on this day 
each week in accordance with Memorial 
Day flag etiquette. Principals and pupils 
are joining in the observance. 


lowa Pupils Are Farmers 

Fifty-six per cent of the emergency 
farm labor force in Iowa this past sum- 
mer was composed of high school pupils. 
School farm volunteers reached a total 
of 8025, 65 per cent of whom were boys 
and 35 per cent girls. 
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Do you see American 
Schoolrooms in this picture? 


*& BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


They’re there! There, in the spirit of democracy im- 
planted in our fighting men by our great American 
school system. There, in the spirit of tolerance and 
good-will that makes our troops the best-liked “con- 
querors” in the world. There, in the alert minds and 
sound bodies built into free men through free education. 
Today, as always, America’s schools carry on . 
developing the men and women who will keep our coun- 
try free and strong. And they’re carrying on magnifi- 
cently in spite of shortages in teachers and equipment. 


Yes, America’s schools are keeping pace with the 
fast-changing world. That’s why school administrators, 
teachers and school board members are planning now 
the school improvements for the post-war era... why 
they are taking such keen interest in RCA’s develop- 
ment of the improved electronic teaching tools which 
will be available when peacetime production is resumed. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” RCA’s great new show, Satur- 
day nights, 7 to 8, E. W. T., Blue Network. 


Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results 


' 


> 
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i VICTOR Records for Schools. Already RCA Tubes and Tube information. RCA Tubes are the very brain of RCA RCA 16mm Sound Projection for 
well established as an extremely use- electronic equipment for schools, including radios, sound systems, tele- Schools. Since all RCA production 
ful teaching tool, Victor records are vision, phonographs, recording equipment and test equipment. . . dependable of 16mm sound projectors is being 
growing more and more popular in beyond question. Expertly engineered by men to whom “electronics” was a absorbed by the armed forces today, 
classroom work. Thousands of rec- by-word more than a decade ago, RCA Tubes are produced by modern quan- there are no new RCA projectors 

ords are available to help teachers tity methods which assure high quality at low cost. RCA Tube Information available. But thousands now in use 

5 in music, speech, drama, foreign lan- includes new tube announcements, manuals, bulletins, handbooks and other eontinue to prove rugged endurance, 

% guages, history, literature and many literature of special interest to teachers and students in which electronic ease of operation and fine projection 

y other subjects. principles are presented and electronic equipment explained. Write for details. of both image and sound. 

RCA Victor Division — Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Job Training Slumps 

Regional directors of the War Man- 
power Commission have been instructed 
to urge managers of war plants to pro- 
vide more training facilities for persons 
already on their pay rolls, according to 
an announcement by Paul V. McNutt. 

There has been a steady decline of 
enrollments in pre-employment courses, 


CoD WEATHER will again find School 


Mr. McNutt declared, especially in com- 
munities where labor shortages have be- 
come acute. The commission’s bureau 
of training indicates in reports that at 
the end of April 1942 there were 104,- 
000 enrollments in pre-employment 
courses in public vocational schools; in 
April 1943, only 49,000, and in the 
following month, 41,000. 





Authorities struggling with the problem of fuel conservation. 


Fortunate are those whose schools are equipped with Herman 
Nelson unit ventilators which operate in accordance with the 
Her-Nel-Co Method. These units when properly controlled 
introduce air from out of doors only when necessary for 
maintaining proper temperatures in the classrooms. They 
save all of the fuel formerly used to heat large quantities of 
cold air continuously introduced from out of doors even when 


not required. 


Herman Nelson facilities are now en- 
gaged in producing equipment to has- 
ten victory. With peace, we will resume 
the designing, developing and pioneer- 
ing of equipment to provide better 
schoolroom ventilation at less cost. 





Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Herman Nelson Corporation 


Autovent Fan & Blower Division, Chicago, Illinois 





Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


MOLINE | 
ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of QUALITY HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
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It is believed that the new plan de- 
veloped by the bureau of training will 
prove more effective than the get-paid- 
while-you-learn training programs that 
have existed in some establishments since 
industry turned to war production. The 
need for more and better courses for 
men and women actually on the pay rolls 
has now become apparent, said Mr. Mc- 
Nutt. Regional directors have been in- 
structed to work closely with plant man- 
agers in developing such programs and 
to assure them that in cases in which 
they are needed vocational school teach- 
ers and equipment will be made avail- 
able. 

The newer types of the planned em- 
ploye training program may be set up in 
public vocational schools, in training 
centers or in the plant under prescribed 
conditions. Trainees are men and women 
who meet the employment requirements. 

Training is given under actual or near- 
actual employment conditions with com- 
parable pay and with the same materials, 
machines, tools and production jobs of 
the industry. The hours of work are 
likewise the same. 


Food Conservation Program Outlined 


A memorandum sent out in September 
by W. D. Boutwell, director of informa- 
tion and radio service, U. S. Office of 
Education, to secretaries of state educa- 
tion associations urges a campaign against 
food waste. 

“The seriousness of the food situation 
is well known,” runs the memorandum. 
“The War Food Administrator, working 
through the U. S. Office of Education, 
asks the help of the schools in the cam- 
paign against food waste. Your assist- 
ance will be appreciated.” 

Attention is called to the article in 
September 1 Education for Victory 
called “Food Conservation—a Coopera- 
tive Job for All Teachers and Pupils.” 
The article offers a detailed program by 
which teachers and pupils may tackle 
the subject. A wide range of curricular 
and extracurricular activities has been 
outlined by the consumers committee of 
the Office of Education and the Nutri- 
tion and Food Conservation Branch of 
the W.F.A. 


New Vocational Office Opens 

A new Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion in the F.S.A. has been established to 
administer the expanded federal-state 
civilian rehabilitation program provided 
under the Barden-LaFollette Act of July 
6, 1943, according to an announcement 
September 8 by Paul V. McNutt. 

Michael J. Shortley has been appointed 
as director of vocational rehabilitation 
to head the new office and John A. Kratz 
is associate director. Mr. Shortley comes 
from the Social Security Board’s bureau 


of old-age and survivors’ insurance while 
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Mr. Kratz transfers from the division 
of vocational rehabilitation of the Office 
of Education. 

State boards of vocational education 
are designated as the agencies for the 
administration, supervision and control 
of state programs for vocational rehabili- 
tation, with the exception of the admin- 
istration of rehabilitation for the adult 
blind. The federal government will pay 
the expense incurred by the states in 
the rehabilitation of war-disabled civilians. 
under the new law 


Federal grants 


cover the entire administrative cost of 
approved state vocational rehabilitation 
programs and half the expense for re- 








Carrier of—COLDS! 


Don’t allow harmful bacteria to ride its way into the health of your student 
body on the wings of dust particles. The season of that dread malady, the 
common cold, is upon us. Keep your floors and furniture free from dust 
and pollen. The place to stop epidemics is at their source. When you sweep 
don’t merely remove the dust film only to have it settle elsewhere; absorb 
those particles in a mop properly treated with— 


MID Cedar 


DRY-MOP PREPARATION 








MID-CEDAR is a volatile oil preparation containing pleasant smell- 
ing Oil of Cedar. A mop properly treated with MID-CEDAR turns 
It will leave absolutely no dust- 
catching film nor injure any type of floor when used as directed. 
Daily dry moppings of MID-CEDAR reduce to a minimum the neces- 


it into a veritable dust magnet. 


sity for frequent scrubbings. 


THE “HOW” OF PROPER FLOOR MAINTENANCE 





MIDLAND LABORATORIES 


GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH . SEALS 


HAND SOAPS . 





habilitating individuals other than war- 
disabled civilians. 


Penny Milk for D. C. Pupils 

The “penny milk” program to sup- 
ply milk for some 18,000 school chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia has 
been submitted for final approval to 
Department of Agriculture officials, it 
was announced September 3. The 
W.F.A. supervisor for Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia met with Harry M. Gardner, 
supervisor of the program in the District 
to discuss methods of putting the pro- 
gram through despite certain difficulties 


DISINFECTANTS . DETERGENTS 











arising out of the war situation. Though 
final details had not at the time been 
fully worked out, success of the under- 
taking was thought to be assured. The 
principal object, said Mr. Gardner, is to 
assure an adequate supply of milk to 
the children at a daily cost to each child 
of 1 cent for each half pint portion. 


Pupil Scientists Sought 

The third search for the 40 most tal- 
ented teen-age scientists is to be in- 
augurated shortly among the million 
or more senior high school pupils of 
the country, Watson Davis, director of 
the Science Clubs of America, announced 
September 4. Scholarships totaling some 
$11,000 will be awarded by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany to at least 10 of the 40 chosen. 
The entire group will attend a five day 
Science Talent Institute in Washington 
next February. 

High school principals and teachers 
in public, private and parochial schools 
will assist in the talent search and help 
select the 40 pupils who show the most 
promising scientific ability. Around 
15,000 examination papers will be mailed 
to schools to determine who will receive 
the awards. 


Paper Salvage Campaign Extended 


The W.P.B.’s wastepaper salvage cam- 
paign has been extended to all states 
east of the Mississippi River and to 
several states beyond. Salvage division 
representatives in states where the pro- 
gram is in operation are watching the 
progress of collections closely, so as to 
avoid glutting any local market. Where 
an over-supply is indicated, collection 
campaigns will be suspended. The waste 
paper drive now includes all grades of 


paper. 


Protecting Children on Buses 
The U. S. Office of Education and the 


American Automobile Association have 
issued a circular on protecting children 
on school buses during air raids which 
the O.C.D. and the Office of Education 
are sending to defense councils and 
school authorities. It recommends the 
following three-point approach to the 
problem: 

1. A survey of bus routes to locate 
and eliminate hazardous sections, such 
as potential enemy targets, to establish 
emergency detours and to utilize and 
provide shelters. 

2. Organization of children under bus 
wardens and establishment of systematic 
seating and unloading arrangements 
useful in an emergency. 

3. Planning of emergency operations 
to meet various air raid situations at any 
point on the bus route, such as giving 
preliminary warnings and red alarms 
of air raids, unloading buses, taking 
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| QUALIFIED tor Distinguishe 


Sunfilled pure concentrated 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


bring the nutritive values of 
fresh juices to our fighting allies 


The same advantages that heretofore contributed to the 
wide acceptance of Sunfilled products on the home front 
are proving of even greater importance in surmounting 
the difficulties of supplying our armed forces and allies 
with the essential nutritive elements contained in fresh 
citrus fruit juices. 

The flavor, body, nutritive values and vitamin C content 
of Sunfilled products when returned to ready-to-serve 
form, faithfully approximate freshly squeezed juice of 
average high quality fruit... insures quality. Requires 
minimum cargo space as compared to fresh fruit . . . con- 
serves storage facilities. No spoilage, shrinkage or waste 
losses... both practical and economical. Eliminates in- 
spection, cutting, reaming of fruit, and waste disposal... 
more convenient. 

These are qualities geared to meet the wartime emer- 
gency They are qualities economically important to you 
in post-war planning ... if and as government restrictions 
are modified to permit the release of Sunfilled products 
for civilian consumption. 


413 Py 
Rosine ote Sunfilled specialties 
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Write for data regarding unrestricted 


S27 CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
Dunedin, Florida 
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Information... 
Recreation... 
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@ In the midst of the struggle for Liberty, the 
libraries continue to provide the requisites on 
which the spirit of Liberty thrives. Now they 
are vital centers of war information, in addi- 
tion to their traditional tasks of constituting 
the pivotal point around which many of the 
community’s educational and recreational activities revolve. 
Short-handed though many of them are, they courageously carry 
on, conscious of the significance of their mission. 
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shelter and safeguarding children under 
sudden attack without warning and dur- 
ing severe weather. 

The circular describes how this plan 
for the protection of children can be 
organized, developed and supervised and 
emphasizes the need for training chil- 
dren with regard to conduct in buses, 
and for training bus wardens and driv- 
ers in first aid and conducting drills. 


On Signal and Alarm Equipment 
Further restrictions on the manufac- 
ture and distribution of certain fire pro- 
tective, signal and alarm equipment were 
imposed August 23 in an amendment to 








Order L-39. Among important changes 
made by the order are the following: 

Control over the sale and delivery of 
signal and alarm equipment and air-raid 
warning devices is tightened. Applica- 
tion for specific authorization of purchase 
orders is now made on form WPB-1319 
(formerly PD-556). 

This form calls for detailed descrip- 
tion of the equipment or device for 
which application is made; the name of 
the manufacturer from whom it is to be 
purchased, and why the equipment is 
needed. Application may be filed only 
by the person who is to receive the equip- 
ment or who is to have it installed on 
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POSTWAR 





Lets Get Together And Plan Together 





We need your ideas. We can supply the practical 
knowledge gained through successful experience in | 
planning and building Laboratory and Vocational 


Furniture. Working together, your ideas will take 
shape now—become a reality tomorrow. 


Drop us a line—no obligation—and our Engineer 


will call. 


on. SHELDON & CO. 


724 NIMS STREET 





MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 


his premises, instead of by the supplier. 

Required ratings of purchase orders 
for fire sprinkler systems and fire hose 
are raised from A-9 to AA-5 in conform- 
ity with over-all changes in the rating 
structure. 


Children to Have Paper in Plenty 


To facilitate production of writing 
tablets for school children, stationery for 
business offices and other items, new 
schedules to L-120 have been issued 
according to an announcement of W.P.B., 
September 1. 

Maximum weights and sizes for the 
paper used have been set up and manu- 
facturers can make more units or sheets 
of paper, stationery, tablets, notebooks, 
pads, loose-leaf fillers, commercial en- 
velopes, paper towels and napkins out 
of a given amount of paper. 

Among other restrictions, envelopes 
with linings are no longer permitted and 
envelopes with mechanical fastenings or 
closures may not include adhesive on the 


flap. 
Last Call on N.Y.A. Equipment 


Immediate action on the part of local 
vocational education authorities is neces- 
sary if the buildings and equipment of 
the N.Y.A. are utilized to the maximum 
in training war production workers. 

Congress in providing for the liquida- 
tion of the N.Y.A. provided ninety days 
from the date the act was approved 
(July 12) in which nonfederal vocational 
education authorities could apply for 
property declared surplus by the act. 
This ninety day period expires on Octo- 
ber 12. 

Nonfederal vocational education 
authorities using N.Y.A. property on 
June 30, 1943, have a prior right to the 
continued use of such property. Prop- 
erty not in use by such authorities at 
that date may be applied for, and its use 
will be granted provided certain federal 
agencies specified in the act do not find 
use for it. 

Many local vocational authorities have 
deferred filing applications until the in- 
ventory of N.Y.A. property is completed. 
However, immediate application should 
be made tentatively with indication that 
an itemized request would be submitted 
as soon as inventories are available. 

The President accepted the resignation 
of Aubrey Williams, N.Y.A. administra- 
tor, in early September and expressed 
hope that he might soon be back in 
government service in some useful ca- 


pacity. 


D. C. Makes Postwar Plans 


Though war-time restrictions make 
the replacement of old school buildings 
or even major repairs impossible at the 
present, school authorities of the District 
of Columbia are asking $1,800,000 next 
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Despite the general scarcity and prohibitive 
cost of fresh bananas in the markets, Banana 
Flakes offer many recognized advantages in 
the present and post-war dietary. Retaining 
in dehydrated form the vitamins and high 
nutritive values of the matured fruit, they are 
more easily digested . . . delicious . . . de- 
cidedly economical. 

Banana Flakes offer a broad latitude of 
practical uses... unexcelled in cases of car- 
bohydrate intolerance and other clinical in- 
dications. Refreshing and tasty when mixed 


for wartime America 


DEHYDRATED FROM THE 
WORLD'S FINEST TREE-RIPENED 
BRAZILIAN BANANAS 


with milk as a beverage. Highly satisfactory 
for cooking and ice creams when the true 
banana flavor is desired. 

Banana Flakes will store indefinitely with- 
out refrigeration if container is firmly closed. 
Temperature changes will not affect quality 
or consistency of the product. Economical? 

. each pound of Banana Flakes is the 
equivalent of 80 tree-ripened bananas,—at 
a cost surprisingly nominal. 


ORDER TODAY or request our representative to call 
for demonstration 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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upkeep expense. Write 
or wire us today, there 
is a Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Expert in your 
locality, his advice is 
yours for the asking. 


<— It’s NEW, 


it’s FREE, send | 
for your copy today 4 









Yes, all Hillyard Floor Treatment Engineers have a0 73 A 


the answer to the question “How To Save Floors”, 
because of their many years of training and ex- 
perience. Hillyard Hi-Quality Floor Treatments and 
Maintenance Products and Hillyard Methods can 
solve any vexing floor problem. With Hillyard Ma- noe 
terials on your floors they will last longer and save 


ALL HILLYARD 
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' THE HILLYARD COMPANY & 





--bistrisuTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 
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year for the purchase of land for 17 
school sites and $86,080 for preparation 
of plans for eight school building proj- 
ects, totaling nearly $3,000,000, to be 
started as soon as the war is over. 

For the present fiscal year, only some 
$500,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
chase of school sites. A move to obtain 
sufficient school sites now to take care of 
the problem for some years to come 
prompted the request for their purchase. 

Acting School Superintendent Robert 
L. Haycock said, in part: “In view of 
the extensive building of homes going 
on now in the District, the need for 
additional schools inevitably will arise 





and unimproved land should be acquired 
for school sites while it is still available.” 


Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


Changes in Order L-78, fluorescent 
lighting fixtures, made August 18, ex- 
tend further control over the manufac- 
ture and distribution of these items. 

After December 1 fixtures for office 
and drafting room use may be manufac- 
tured subject to specified weight limita- 
tions on the use of metals. At present, 
the manufacture of these fixtures is pro- 
hibited except by special authorization. 

The amended order stops the sale of 
fixtures between manufacturers and dis- 


LASTINCOTE® is a super-hard 


penetrating sealer for wood, 
concrete or other floors sub- 
jected to severe usage. Su- 
premely wearproof. Retards 
action of rubber burns and 
body perspiration. Impervious 
to boiling water, oil, greose, 


alcohol, alkali soaps, cer- 
tain acids, brine or ink. 
Pigmented or clear. 


Write for Lastincote folder. 


a. 


Trade Mart Ree U.S. Pot OG 





Because LASTINCOTE is not affected by alkali 
soaps or many acid solutions, it makes an ideal finish 
for school seats, desks and other furniture or wood- 
work. Its hardness is not affected by either perspira- 


tion or body heat. 


Lastincote is economical to use as it covers up to 
600 square feet per gallon on the first coat, as much 
as 900 feet on succeeding coats, depending on the 
type of wood on which it is applied. 
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tributors except on rated orders; elim- 
inates the provision of the earlier order 
whereby retailers may make application 
for authority to sell inventory without 
ratings, and further controls the delivery 
of fixtures or component parts by pro- 
hibiting delivery for “storage.” Deliv- 
eries may still be made for demonstration 
and test purposes, however. 


War-Time Cutlery Improved 

Order L-140-a was amended August 
24 to permit manufacturers of cutlery to 
use chromium plating of the chrome acid 
type on all types of cutlery. The original 
order, issued July 1, 1943, limited the 
use of chromium plating to household 
table cutlery and hand hair clippers. 
Chromium plating retards rusting and 
staining of carbon steel which is now 
used in cutlery in place of stainless steel, 
long since prohibited for this particular 
purpose. 


More Replacement Batteries Coming 


An amendment authorizing an in- 
crease in the production of replacement 
batteries for the last half of 1943 was 
issued August 28 by W.P.B. to Order 
L-180. 


Repairs on Leased Equipment 

A person leasing equipment to others, 
which he agrees to maintain in good 
order, may use either his own or his 
customers’ preference ratings and sym- 
bols to obtain repair and maintenance 
equipment, W.P.B. ruled August 24 in 
issuing Amendment 3 to CMP Regula- 
tion 5. The amendment also applies to 
CMP 5A. 

The amendment likewise eliminates 
List A from the regulation, inasmuch as 
this list is now contained in PR 3. The 
amendment points out that preference 
ratings assigned by it may not be used 
to obtain items appearing in List A 


or B of PR 3. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Schools Need Public Relations 


“Educational Publicity” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the 
New York Times, published by Harper 
and Brothers under the sponsorship of 
the American Council on Public Rela- 
tions, advocates that teachers’ colleges 
make courses in public relations manda- 
tory for administration majors and that 
publicity men be given recognition in 
the educational field only after meeting 
standards comparable with those of the 
medical, law and engineering profes- 
sions. 

Of interest to publicists are Doctor 
Fine’s “Ten What-to-Do Command- 
ments” and “Don’ts for Educators and 
Administrators.” The book contains 
other information of equal interest. 
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cuts 3-hour soups 
to 3 minutes 







You may not believe your eyes, but you'll have to 
believe your palate .. . they're delicious! Rich, 
tempting CHICKEN SOUP or full-bodied puree 
type soups—which ordinarily take hours to pre- 






From our 


; booklet of 
pare—can now be served in the few minutes it CHICKEN 


takes to bring the to-be-added water to a boil SOUP 


SUNFILLED concentrated and dehydrated Soup recipes— 
Bases provide new economies in wartime cookery. 
Conserves rationed meats, expensive fowl and 
vegetables. Cuts fuel consumption. Far less time 
and labor involved. Yet... all the nutritive good- 
ness of real old fashioned soups, at less than 24¢ 
b. per 6 ounce serving. 
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ORDER TODAY or request our representative 
to call for demonstration 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 

















@ E. C. Atkins and Company has been entrusted 
with the responsibilty of keeping saws cutting tirelessly 
in thousands of plants. For, in this war, the sew which 
cuts the numberless parts which go into mechanized 
armaments is a tool of paramount importance. Every 
weapon, machine or instrument of war begins with a 
cutting stroke. 









RE We are proud to report the use of Atkins Saws in 
Ac many new plants cutting new materials, with the suc- 
cess to be expected of 86 years of experience. Com- 
bined with experieace are numerous practical dem- 
onstrations by Atkins engineers—all with a view to 
getting the right tool on every specific cutting job. 
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In the metal cutting field, saws of the “Curled-Chip” 
design have set new high standards of metal cutting 
saw performance. Atkins Engineering extends to other 
fields —to the timber industry with equipment like the 
new Electric Tree Faller—to supplying saws for tech- 
nical units ashore, afloat and aloft. 











Thus is Atkins’ all-out production meeting the de- 
mands of all-out war. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY. 
471 South Illinois Street ° Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IN EVERY PHASE OF WAR PRODUCTION! 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 





Opti-onics, a New Science 

Opti-onics, a new science combining 
certain features of optics, electronics and 
precision mechanical design, is serving 
today as a weapon of war. Tomorrow 
it will find a place in the fields of enter- 
tainment and service, according to J. H. 
McNabb, president of Bell & Howell 
Company. 
how the two sciences of optics and elec- 
tronics work together. New develop- 
ments will be made known after the 
war is over. 


Television is one example of 





Superintendent's Bookshelf 


OUR AGE OF UNREASON. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


SAFEGUARDING OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES. By Robert 
E. Cushman. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 43. 


ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 


By Franz Alexander. 


John C. Miller. Little Brown and Co. 

U. S. FOREIGN POLICY. By Walter Lippman. Little 
Brown & Co. 

LET THE PEOPLE KNOW. By Norman Angell. The 


Viking Press. 


HISTORY OF BIGOTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Gustavus Myers. Random House. 


THE WIND THAT SWEPT MEXICO. By Anita Bren- 
ner and George R. Leighton. Harper's. 





¥% The experience of every branch of our Military Service in speeding the training of 
fighting men and specialist groups—coupled with industrial experience with movies 
to speed unskilled workers to profitable production levels—combine to assure major 
consideration for Audio-Visual Education in the schools of America as soon as pro- 


jectors are available. 


and DEVRY High Fidelity Sound Systems are serving the War Effort. 


NOW is the time to learn how DEVRY Precision Projectors 


NOW is the 


time to decide on combat-proved DEVRY 16mm. Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
to give you day-irt, day-out trouble-free performance at the hands of even the inex- 


perienced. 


teresting, informative—helpful. 


Chicago 14, Illinois, U.S 








For Excellence in 
the Production of 
Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment. 


There’s a DEVRY 
for Every Need 


16mm. 






DeVRY 35mm. Heavy-duty Theatre Projectors. DeVRY 16mm. 
feavy Duty 35mm. Semi-portable Sound a ilm 
_-. Projectors. rojector. 
Sound 35mm. Portable Sound Projectors. 
Projector 35mm. Sound Studio Cameras. 


a 1 of Vol. XV, “DeVRY MOVIE 

'S” is just off the press. Its 12 
aaa are packed with interesting pic- 
tures, comments, data, behind a full 
color patriotic cover. 
It's FREE — if you 
will write for a copy. 


Amplifiers 





16mm. Motion Picture Sound Projectors. 
lémm. Silent Projectors. 

16mm. Motion Picture Sound Cameres. 
Separate Sound Recorders. 


All-purpose Silent Cameras for Black 
and White or Color. 


35mm. Silent Motion Picture Cameras. 


Public 
Motorized Sound Systems — Elec- 
tronic and Photo-Electric Devices 
Camera and Projector Lenses and 
Other Accessories. 


DEVRY CORP., 1111 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Distributors in World’s Principal Cities. 


Send for your copy of “DEVRY MOVIE NEWS.” You will find it in- 
DEVRY CORPORATION, 


1111 Armitage Ave., 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 








DeVRY 35mm. Movie 


Camera. 





Address Systems 


NEW YORK | 
HOLLYWOOD 





ADMINISTRATION 





School Lunch Program Launched 
The launching of a $4,000,000 com- 


munity school lunch program in New 
York State in which the state education 
department and the federal Food Dis- 
tribution Administration are cooperating 
was announced September 2. The educa- 
tion department will supervise the proj- 
ect. All schools and child welfare insti- 
tutions are eligible to participate, pro- 
vided they are nonprofit organizations. 

Under the program the government 
will reimburse local sponsors of lunch 
projects up to 9 cents a meal. The 
bureau of home economics education will 
provide technical supervision including 
advice on menus. 

Since the labor heretofore supplied by 
the W.P.A. is no longer available, Dr. 
Edward R. Van Kleeck, assistant com- 
missioner for instructional supervision, 
who is directing the school lunch pro- 
gram, explains that the project in public 
schools can be sponsored locally by 
boards of education, school trustees or 
service clubs, parent-teacher associations 
and nutrition committees but states that 
the school authorities must approve spon- 
sorship by groups other than the board 
of education. 

Federal funds will be paid for lunch 
projects in either elementary or high 
schools and in nursery schools other 
than those receiving federal funds under 
the Lanham Act. Congress has allotted 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
$50,000,000 to be used for school lunches 
throughout the nation by the F.D.A. 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, commissioner 
of education for New York State, says 
of the project: “We regard this as an 
opportunity to promote health through 
nutrition.” 





INSTRUCTION 


British Workers Study, Too 


More than 3000 adult education 
classes are in session in Great Britain 
under the joint university-labor union 
committees. Some 65,000 British workers 
study everything from economics to 
literature. 

Three members of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association of Great Britain are 
now visiting the United States to study 
America’s adult education systems. They 
are proposing a postwar system of ex- 
change scholarship through which a 
thousand workers in each country may 
be sent to the other for university study. 





Electronic Device to Free Chemists 


War-time chemical research is soon 
to be speeded up by an electronic device 
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/ things you should do 


to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 
battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 







VY BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. ‘‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.” 





2. PAY NO MORE THAN 


CEILING PRICES 
If you do pay more, you’re party to a 
black market that boosts prices. And if 
prices go up through the ceiling, your 
money will be worth less. Buy rationed 
goods only with stamps. 


ts SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 


4. PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now . . . and make your position a 
whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 





5. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 


in wages, orin prices for goods you have 
to sell. That puts prices up for the 
things all of us buy. We’re all in this 
war together — business.men, farmers 
and workers. Increases come out of 
everybody’s pocket—including yours. 


6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


Money in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 


ze BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in- 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


Use it up... . Wear it out... 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Make it do... Or do without. 
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known as a “mass spectrometer,” which, 
it is expected, will free hundreds of 
skilled chemists from production testing 
in synthetic rubber plants. It can do the 
work of analyzing gases formed in mak- 
ing butadiene faster and more accurately 
than a dozen chemists. College students 
can be taught to operate it in a few 
weeks. It is a valuable laboratory tool 
for making more powerful gasoline. 


Half Population Reads Ineffectually 
“More than 50 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people are illiterate in their effective 
ability to understand adult reading mat- 
ter,” according to William S. Gray, pro- 


fessor of education at the University of 
Chicago, at a recent conference on read- 
ing. Other speakers at the conference 
urged an immediate revamping of school 
reading programs to include fresh and 
timely material. 


Make Friends With Foreign Names 
Geography teachers are being asked to 
popularize the use of official foreign 
names of cities rather than their Amer- 
icanized versions. For example: Wien 
not Vienna, or Bucuresti not Bucharest. 
This request comes from the board 
of geographic names, Interior Depart- 
ment. It is one effort to bring the world 








Behind the Battle Line... 





Against a backdrop of rugged 
mountains thousands of American 
soldiers are enjoying the latest films 
from the U. S. A. This scene is im- 
mediately behind the battle lines 
where our fighting men come to rest 
and relax before going back into 
action. 


Here the Army Special Service Units 
make available to the men every type 
of recreational material including the 
AMPRO Dual motion picture units 





These dual unit Ampro-sounds are 

typical of those used in “special 

services” overseas as part of the 
Army's “J” kis. 
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known in the armed forces as the “J” 
kit. F 


Motion Pictures Refresh our Fighting Men | 
| 
| 


In addition Ampro 16mm. Projec- 
tors are being used in all types of edu- 
cational institutions for standard 
courses as well as for training tasks in 
connection with the war effort. In | 
building these precision projectors to 
meet the exacting demands of high | 
standard projection under the most | 
trying conditions, Ampro engineers are 
accumulating valuable experience that | 
will result in some astonishing develop- 
ments for post-war civilian projectors. 


To keep abreast with these develop- 
ments, write today for the latest 
Ampro catalog. 


The Ampro Corporation, 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicagu, Lilinois 


AMPRO 


PRECISION 


CINE EQUIPMENT 





closer together through such practicalities 
as uniformity in spelling. One practical 
reason is to help the post offices. For 
example, says the board, “figure out the 
delay in our post offices if a letter were 
addressed to Citta del Lago Salato, the 
Italian for Salt Lake City.” 


Do Stories "Reach" Children? 


An experimental study of children’s 
understanding of stories with and with- 
out pictures has been published in 
connection with the preparation of in- 
structional materials relating to diet. 
This research entitled “An Experimental 
Study of Children’s Understanding of 
Instructional Materials” by Marie Good- 
win Halbert was done in connection 
with an experiment by the bureau of 
school service of the college of education 
at the University of Kentucky and 
was financed by the Alfred P. Sloan 


Foundation. 





MEETINGS 


Nursery Group Will Meet 


The National Association for Nursery 
Education will meet from October 22 
to 25 at the Statler Hotel in Boston. 
This is the tenth biennial meeting and 
will be a work study conference on “The 
Community Serves the Child in War 
and Peace.” 





To Protect Racial Minorities 


Among resolutions adopted by the 
American Federation of Teachers, which 
met in Chicago in late August, were 
those of its committee on cultural minori- 
ties calling for: 

1. Speedy release from relocation 
centers of all American citizens of Japa- 
nese descent and all Japanese whose 
loyalty is unquestioned. 

2. Repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
act. 

3. Support of the fair employment 
practices committee in the matter of 
racial minorities. 

4. Repeal of the poll tax. 

5. Changes in laws against seditious 
utterances to include any expression of 
discrimination on grounds of race, re- 
ligion or culture. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Russia Raises Teachers’ Salaries 

Teachers’ salaries have been raised by 
a government decree in Russia, the in- 
creases varying with the experience, edu- 
cation and length of service of teachers. 
Those in the upper grades of secondary 
schools with over twenty years’ experi- 
ence will receive raises of 75 per cent; 
others, from 50 to 70 per cent. 
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The College Film Center wishes to announce 
the addition to our library of four new feature 
n’s length films released by the British Ministry 
th- of Information. 
in . 
4 The World of Plenty 45 min. Service charge $1.50 
tal The Silent Village 35 min. Service charge $1.50 
= I Was a Fireman 48 min. Service charge $1.50 
on Before the Raid 45 min. Service charge $1.50 
of 
4 We also have all the releases of the U. S. Office 
—- of War Information, National Film Board of 
Canada, and the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion and hundreds of films designed for class- 
7. room use. 
For further information and catalogs write 
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You can shut your 
eyes and choose 


DUDLEY 
LOCKS 


You'll 
choosing Dudley Locks. For almost 





never make a mistake 
a quarter-century they have been 
the school favorites. Parents now 
recommend them to children and 
all agree on the sure protection 
and simple operation of these fine 


school locks. 


Whatever you need, let us know. 
The locks illustrated are only a 
part of the line including master- 
keyed combination padlocks and 


built-in locks. They're still being 


B2B 
| ¢ ROTOPOINT 


made and can be supplied on 


proper priorities. 


Dept. 1010 


See 
Eyesight 
Protection 

and. 
better light 
in classrooms 
the Wakefield 
COMMODORE 


If classrooms in your school now do double duty... 








serve 
the COMMODORE can 
For the COMMODORE not only provides generous, 


| children by day and adults by night... 
| help you. 
| diffused light . . . but gives you 86%, of the light from the bare 

bulb, by test of Electrical Testing Laboratories. Overnight, it 
makes old classrooms seem new. Maintenance cost is low, since 
| the shade, molded from Plaskon, is easy and safe to handle and 


| clean. Still available on priority rated orders. Write us. 


BACK THE ATTACK . .. BUY WAR BONDS 


Wakefield 
a e 1e BRASS COMPANY 


RED{ }SPOT LIGHTING FOR COMBAT OPERATIONS AND WAR PRODUCTION 


VERMILION, OHIO 























Wants Equal Opportunities 


In view of the national need for pro- 
viding equal opportunities for all races 
in all regions in the postwar period, the 
continuing committee of the Atlanta con- 
ference of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science urges that a national com- 
mittee on race and regional development 
be appointed by the President of the 
United States to work with all available 
agencies and individuals in private and 
public life. 


Ninth Month Added in North Carolina 


All of the 167 administrative units of 
the North C arolina public school system 








have decided to add the ninth month 
to their school year, according to the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


Student Opinion on English Teaching 


Students at the University of Illinois 
say that high school English courses 
should provide instruction in grammar 
and that only those teachers who have 
had training in the subject should teach 
it. 

Too much grammar is taught in too 
short time, they think. Teachers should 
not assume that pupils know anything 
at all about grammar. Instruction should 
be planned. Pupils should be required 














Bacteria developed 
on a culture plate 

after sweeping with 
a “Dustless” brush. 


necessary. 





Germ colonies devel- 
oped on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
an ordinary brush. 





AMAZING FACT No. 1 ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH --: 


Scientific tests conducted by independent health authori- 
ties have proved conclusively that this self-moistening 
Dustless brush eliminates ‘' 
dust from the air as compared with ordinary brushes”’. 
At the left are photographic illustrations of two culture 
plates which graphically show this great difference. 
Other exclusive features: 
Metal reservoir in back is filled with kerosene, 
or Arbitrin, a special sweeping fluid. As the brush sweeps 
it makes the best kind of sweeping compound out of 
dust it contacts. 
saves floors, and lengthens the time between scrubbing, | 
mopping and bleaching. It is built to outlast ordinary 
brushes two to one... . 
less brush for every kind of floor. 
prices write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, 528 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee, 3, Wisconsin. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 










more than 97 per cent of the 


No sweeping compound 


The Dustless brush also sweeps faster, | 


There is a self-moistening Dust- 
For further facts and 









to prepare every lesson and to take fre- 
quent examinations. 

Composition should be a major part 
of high school English courses. Pupils 
should be taught to outline, to write ex- 
pository paragraphs and to organize ma- 
terial. Teachers should be strict in 
grading themes and should offer helpful 
criticism. Pupils should be required to 
correct errors and papers should be 
rechecked by teachers after corrections 
have been naade. 

Illinois students think that less time 
should be devoted to literature in high 
school. The number of literary works 
studied should be decreased. Emphasis 
in studying a literary work should be 
placed on understanding it. Pupils should 
be taught how to read literature in order 
to interpret it. New words should be 
looked up and mastered. Examinations 
should be thorough. 

With regard to speech, pupils should 
receive training in oral reading in high 
school. They should be trained to pre- 
pare logically organized speeches and 
should be required to speak before Eng- 
lish classes. Help” in speech correction 
should be given. 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 7-8; 14-15; 21-22; 28-30—Michi 
ers Association, Traverse City, 
Kalamazoo; Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Detroit. 

Oct. 9—Utah State Teachers Association, Salt Lake 


an State Teach- 
arquette; Detroit, 
Saginaw; Jackson, 


City. 

Oct. ‘iat; 21-22; 28-29—Minnesota State Teachers 
Association, St. Cloud, Bemidji, Hibbing, Moor- 
head, Mankato; Winona; Minneapolis. 

Oct. 15-18—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 21-22—Indiana State Teachers Association, In- 
dianapolis. 

Oct. 21-23—New Mexico Teachers Association, Al- 
buquerque. 

Oct. 22—Tennessee State 
Nashville. 

Oct. 22-25—National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 27-29—West Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Charleston. 

Oct. '28-29—Colorado State Teachers Association, 
Denver, Pueblo, Grand Junction. 

Oct. 28-29—Nebraska State Teachers Association, 


Teachers Association, 


Omaha, Lincoln, Norfolk, Grand Island, North 
Platte, McCook, Sidney, Alliance, Scottsbluff, 
Chadron. 


Oct. 29—Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Norwich. 

Oct. 29—Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
Knoxville. 

Nov. 1-2—South Dakota Teachers Association, Aber- 
deen, Sioux Falls. 

Nov. 3-5—North Dakota State Teachers Association, 
Bismarck. 

Nov. 4-5—South Dakota 
Pierre. 

Nov. 4-6—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 4-6—Wisconsin 
Milwaukee. 

Noy. I!-13—New Jersey State Teachers Association, 
New York City 7 
Nov. 16-18 Virginia State Teachers Association, 

Richmond. 
Nov. 21-23—New York State Teachers Association, 
Rochester. f 
Nov. 26-27—Washington State Teachers Association, 
Yakima. 


Teachers Association, 


State Teachers Association, 


Dec. 3-4—Arizona State Teachers Association, 
Phoenix. 

Dec. 27-29—Pennsylvania State Teachers Association, 
Harrisburg. 

March 9-lI|—Mississippi State Teachers Association, 
Jackson. 


March 17-18—Montana State Teachers Association, 
Helena. 

April 15—Massachusetts State Teachers Association, 
Boston. 
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SLATEBESTOS BLACKBOARD 


LONG-WEARING 
SLATE CARBORUN- 
DUM SURFACE, THE 
| FINEST CRAYON 


Y%4-INCH UNIFORM DENSE, SLATE 
THICKNESS. COMES COLORED, CEMENT 
IN PANELS 8 FEET ASBESTOS SHEETS 
LONG, ELIMINATING THAT WILL OUTLAST 
MANY JOINTS. THE BUILDING. 


“FUSTEST" with the "BESTEST" 


General Forrest became immortal by saying, ‘’Fustest 
with the Mostest.”” Thus he keynoted a winning for- 
mula. Slatebestos’ winning formula combines Port- 
| land cement, pulverized slate, and long-fiber asbes- 
tos under terrific pressure to make stone-like black- 
| board panels. The writing surface is smooth, velvety 
_... the perfect blackboard for easy writing, clean 
erasing. In black, brown, or green. 


FREE Sample 


If you need new bilackboards or 

plan to replace old ones, write for a 

free sample of Slatebestos. See for 

yourself why Slatebestos has been 
victory is won.” But when peace 


faithful, attractive, long-lasting Vul-Cots and “Famous for over 20 years.” Illus- 
trated catalog of blackboards and 


other school needs on request. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. BECKLEY-CARDY CHICAGO 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
1632 Indiana Ave. @ Chicago 16, Ill. 











The Sound of PEACE 


A MAJOR activity of this concern 
before the war was the production of centralized 
sound distribution equipment for the nation’s schools. 


Sn Puiladelphia 


Ls the 





@We take pride in the knowledge that our equip- 
ment is still serving in the distribution of lectures, 
musical programs and announcements to the coun- 
try’s classrooms, and that it is effecting daily 
communication between all schoolrooms and 
departments. 









































Hotel Philadelphian 


Entirely redecorated and re. 
furnished, including a radio in 
every room. Highly recommended 
by experienced travelers the world 
over for its warm hospitality: its 
excellent cuisine served in com- 
fortably air-conditioned restau- 
rants; its convenient location to 
the business section; and its un- 
limited parking facilities 


600 Rooms and Bath with Radio from*3.00 


DANIEL CRAWFORD ‘t.. President and Genera) Manager 
39th and Chestnut Streets Philadeiphia. Pennsylvania 


@We take pride, of course, in the part we are 
playing today in America’s future. Bogen is making 
vital communication equipment for the U. S. 
Navy and Signal Corps, and the experience we're 
gaining today will result in vast improvement in 
the school sound equipment of tomorrow. 


Today The Tool of War 


T omorrow The Sound of Peace 


DAVID BOGEN CO. Inc. 


663 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW FEATURE FILMS 


ALL 16MM SOUND 








SILENT VILLAGE 


(35 mins.) 


Story of Lidice portrayed 
by people of Cwmgiedd, 
a mining village in South 
Wales. 


BEFORE THE RAID 


(36 mins.) 


Rousing story of fishing 
village in occupied Nor- 
way. Enacted by Nor- 
wegian fishermen who 
escaped to Britain. Film 
has authentic quality. 














WORLD OF PLENTY 


(45 mins.) 


Film about food—its pro- 
duction, distribution and 
consumption — prewar, 


I WAS A FIREMAN 


(39 mins.) 


Dramatic story of episode 
from London Blitz nights 
of 1940. Characters ac- 
tual members of National 





now and postwar. 











Fire Service. 


















150 other short subjects available including War Action, 
Air Raid Protection, Farming and Gardening, Education, Youth 
All available for nominal service fees 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 





United Nations, Nutrition 
. Science Teaching and 


and Rationing, 
Pre-War Britain. 


Apply now for new catalog to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


NEW YORK CITY 







































gut 
DEPTH 


COLOR 
BRILLIANCE 


N PICTURES, 


FOR MOTIO Te FILMS 


SLIDES & 5 


The thousands of miniature glass 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


ae beads that form the Radiant Hy- 
Flect screen surface give an added 
GLASS : ; - 

SURFACE brightness to pictures. They bring 

out details with brilliant vividness 

and give a new depth and beauty 

to colors. That is why hundreds of 

leading educational institutions 

today use and endorse Radiant. 
| SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
ful = "_ giving full details, specifications and prices on 
surrace) “”~—Ss Radiant Screens of all types and for all purposes. 


Also contains complete information on a new plan 
for renovating and repairing old, discolored and 
faded screens at small cost. Send coupon today. 


aseanaoeeees oo = ay —s 





Radiant Hy-Flect Glass Beaded Screen Shows Remarkable 
Increase in Brilliance and Clarity for All Types of Projection... 


And here’s good news! — Despite 
Radiant’s concentration on 
screens for the war effort a com- 
plete line of sturdy, non-metal 
durable models in sizes 18" x 24" 
to 14’ x 14’ and larger is now avail- 
able without priorities for educa- 
tional institutions. Radiant Catalog 
gives full details and prices. 











The Radiant Mfg. Corp. 

1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please se e FREE 

copy of the new complete Wlustrated 

Radiant Screen Catalog. 

Name Sisienatiin 

Address 

City Zone No.____ State 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Will French of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is on leave of absence 
for the coming academic year to serve as 
deputy superintendent of schools at Long 
Beach, Calif. He is again replacing 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, now on mili- 
tary leave of absence. 

Thomas F. Power has been elected 
superintendent of schools in Worcester, 
Mass., to succeed Walter S. Young, who 
has retired. 

Irvin H. Schmitt, former superintend- 
ent of schools in Davenport, Iowa, has 
been appointed chief of the victory farm 
volunteers division of the War Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert B. Bruner, Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty member, has been selected 
as new superintendent of the public 
schools in Oklahoma City, Okla. He 
succeeds H. E. Wrinkle. 

Roger Stauffer is the new superin- 
tendent at New Knoxville, Ohio, after 
having served that system for the last 
five years as athletic director. 

F. R. Wegner, former superintendent 
of schools at Roslyn, N. Y., on leave of 
absence with the Navy, has sent in his 
resignation. George E. Bryant has been 
named his successor. Mr. Bryant has 
been principal of the high school there 
for the last fourteen years. 

Leo Jensen succeeds Hubert A. Bearss 
as superintendent of the public schools at 
Saline, Mich. Mr. Bearss resigned to 
continue his work at Willow Run 
Bomber Plant. 

Gerald Alexander, superintendent of 
the schools in Parke County, Indiana, 
has been named superintendent of 
schools at Washington, Ind. He succeeds 
Clyde Parker, now superintendent at 
Moline, II. 

T. M. Momany, former superintendent 
of the consolidated school at Covert, 
Mich., has accepted the superintendency 
at Akron, Mich. 

Ernest V. Carson is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Hanover, Kan. 
He replaces M. S. Kaufman. 

James H. Buchanan is the new super- 
intendent of schools in Boulder, Colo. 
He succeeds G. Derwood Baker, now 
director of foreign affairs in the War 
Shipping Administration in Washington, 
D. C 


Arthur B. Lord Jr., principal of the 
high school at Westwood, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of the Bel- 
fast-Searsport School Unions in Maine 
to succeed Horatio S. Read. 

Hugh C. Byran, superintendent of 
schools at Syracuse, Kan., has resigned 
in order to accept a job as superintend- 
ent of schools at Leavenworth, Kan. 

Roy W. Feik, who has been super- 
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ARCHITECTS 
BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, 
H within 500 feet of the main en- 
trance to the Grand Central Station, 
will be found permanent exhibit rooms 
of construction materials and equip- 
ment—the offices of architects, engi- 
neers, builders and manufacturers 
serving schools—a veritable commu- 
nity of interests in the building field. 
Obviously, here is a logical center for 
those whose enterprises concern build- 
ing and who wish to find association 
among other industries and manufac- 
turers having a common purpose—to 
improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available 
showroom and office space will be 
mailed upon request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are in- 
vited to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 
them if desired. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representative on premises 









































—keeping step 





toward Victory! 


Our country's interests are paramount until the 
present struggle for the rights of man is victoriously 
concluded. In the meantime, every Holmes Projector 
now being made is absorbed by Government require- 
ments for visual training, education and entertain- 
ment of our armed forces on land and sea to the far 
corners of the earth. 


If adjustment and repairs are ever necessary to 
keep your present Holmes equipment in good run- 
ning order, such requests will be handled as promptly 
as present conditions permit. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET 7 CHICAGO 14 

















MENS ROOM | 





WE MIGHT AS WELL 
HAVE DIRECTOR'S 
MEETINGS IN THERE 
SINCE THEY PUT IN 


THat NEW PAPER 





Specify 
VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded 42) in 1880 
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intendent of schools at East Chicago, 
Ind., for the last thirteen years has re- 
signed. 


County Superintendents 


Sam W. Arbuckle, who has served as 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Edgar County, Illinois, for the last four 
years, has been elected superintendent 
succeeding Russell Stephens, who has 
retired. C. P. Goodwin is the assistant 
county superintendent. 


Principals 

J. Matt Sparkman replaces W. K. Dav- 
idson as principal of the high school at 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Richard C. Jordan, director of guid- 
ance and dean of boys at Franklin, Ind., 
for the last five years, has been selected 
as high school principal at Speedway, 
Ind. 

Ross A. Wagner, for six years dean 
of boys at the high school at Fairmont, 
Ohio, is the new principal at Baldwin 
High School, Birmingham, Mich. 

Frank C. Huffaker has been elected 
principal of the vocational school in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. W. Hendrix, principal of the senior 
high school at Prescott, Ariz., has been 
named acting superintendent of schools 
there during the absence of Donald R. 
Sheldon, now in the armed services. 








Paul W. Harnly, principal of the high 
school at Grand Island, Neb., has ac- 
cepted the principalship of High School 
East, Wichita, Kan. 


Miscellaneous 

Clark L. Barrow, state supervisor of 
teacher education and certification in 
Louisiana, is the new superintendent of 
schools in East Baton Rouge Parish, 
La., succeeding C. B. Turner. 

Ellis H. Bell, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the state 
of Indiana, has recently resigned to de- 
vote his time to research and study. 

Gustav L. Graef, superintendent of 
school supplies for New York City, re- 
tired at the age of 62. 

John H. Bosshart succeeds Charles H. 
Elliot as commissioner of education for 
the state of New Jersey. Curtis H. 
Threlkeld replaces Mr. Bosshart as super- 
intendent of schools for South Orange 
and Maplewood, N. J. 

William H. Guenther, former super- 
intendent of schools in Lafayette County, 
Missouri, has been appointed state super- 
visor of rural schools and high schools 
for 11 counties in the Jefferson City area 
of the state. 

Francis B. Haas has been reappointed 
state superintendent of public instruction 
for the state of Pennsylvania for another 
four year term. 


F OR pile fer MA ¢ HINES 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO. 


el Wool Manufacturer 


Inc. . the 


Pioneer Ste 





42-24 ORCHARD ST. 


Esther Cole Franklin, associate in so- 
cial studies, American Association of 
University Women, has been appointed 
to membership on the women’s advisory 
committee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. She succeeds Ruth Allen of the 
University of Texas, now public repre- 
sentative on the panel of a regional war 
labor board. 

Charles W. MacLean, for the last 
twelve years an educator in New York 
State secondary schools, has just been 
appointed manager of the school service 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company to devote his 
time to technical activities and research 
projects. 

Edward O. Schweitzer, dean of boys 
at a junior high school at Miami, Fla., 
was recently discharged by the school 
board because of his objections to enter- 
ing the armed forces. Mr. Schweitzer 
has a 4-E draft classification because of 
his religious stand against war. 


Deaths 

Harold C. Marcy, acting superintend- 
ent of public schools at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., died recently. 

Wade F. Hibbs, superintendent of 
public schools at Bardstown, Ky., died 
recently of a heart attack. He had been 
superintendent for the last eighteen 
years. 










LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERPI films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping. them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 
war. 






in Training 
x for 


War! 














Already Proved 


in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 
program. 


a 


ERP] CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway 


New York 23, New York 





Equally Effective 








Modern TENNANT Facilities 
Now Making War Materiel 


TENNANT 
meeting Iwo 


WARTIME NEEDS 














While the Tennant factory is working night and day 
making gun sights for the U. S. Army, we can furnish 
you: 

All needed floor machine repair parts. 

Floor seal, wax, steel wool rolls, 

Sweeping mops and other supplies and materi- 

als for the care of your floors. 

Service of our trained, experienced field men is avail- 
able to you without cost. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. i707 ninneopotis, inn 
The way to fines roy LENNANT prey rrrery ers 
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FOR THE, BUY oF Your LIFE 


Invest every cent you can in United 
States War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. They’re the best invest- 
ment you can make in your 
country’s future, and yours, too. 


FOR THE “REST” OF YOUR LIFE 





For solid comfort choose the hotel 
that thousands of experienced 
travelers pick! 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice water 
and Servidor. 


Make reservations in advance 


R. J. Glenn, Manager 


HOTEL 
GOVERNOR CLINTON. 


7th Avenue at 31st Street, NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 




















How DEVOPAKE hides and covers 


any surface in just one coat! 


It's gratifying to management .. . and painting contractors . . . to 
see how oil-base DEVOPAKE hides and covers amy interior wall 
surface ... in one coat! 

Try Devopake in competition with any other interior paint. . 
you'll be gratified at the better job Devopake does . . . for less money! 


Next painting job . . . specify DEVOPAKE ... 


save time... money . . . guaranteed satisfaction. 


DEVOE PAINT 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Fe supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these are the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 

All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds, 

Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. The color indicates the ex 
tent of application. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. It has a 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 
call a physician in more serious cases. 


MERON Chay 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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New Service in Slidefilms, Reprints 
Visual Aids for Social Studies 


Slidefilms and 
reprints of Coro- 
nets “Picture 
Story” will be fur- 
nished each month 
beginning Septem- 
ber 1943 to those 
who enroll for the 
service. Offered to 
schools by Coro- 
net and the So- 
ciety for Visual 
Education, Inc., 
this service recom- 
mends these visual 
aids for school use 





in social studies 
and related sub- 
jects. All films or reprints are said to have a direct rela- 
tionship to the war. 

Material for October tells the story, “China Fights Back,” 
by Madame Chiang. Kai-shek. In November the picture 
story will be about the United States Navy. Both reprints 
and slidefilms of the latter will be in full color. 

Each slidefilm will be accompanied by an instructor’s 
manual. Both slidefilms and reprints become the permanent 
property of the schools subscribing for them, it is stated — 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS668 





Light in Plastic 
Product Restyled 

To expedite 
work in industrial 
departments, a i ‘ » 
new line of plastic A 
lighting units is €.. 
being produced 
for the duration 
of the war. These 
new models aug- 
ment the former 
Chase _ products 
and are offered in 
two styles, the 
Commander (for- 
merly the Midas 
line) and the Alden. 

The new line is offered in wattages of from 200 to 750 
watts, according to the manufacturer, and is available in 
either close connected ceiling or semirigid suspension types. 
Chase catalog numbers have been retained to facilitate 
ordering by previous purchasers. 

There is little difference in the lighting efficiency of the 
new models and that of previous units, it is stated. Styling, 








Address manufacturers for further irfformation 































or SUnUULS 


however, is changed and there is now a wider range in 
choice of design of semi-indirect lighting plastic reflectors.— 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS669 


Fluorescent Extension on Market 
Designed for Hard Use 


A fluorescent extension cord unit, P-7, is on the market. 
This unit utilizes the small 6 watt fluorescent lamp which, 
according to the manufacturer, provides adequate light 
without heat for those “hard-to-get-at” places. 

The new change in design includes rounded ends, a rigid 
hanging hook riveted to the end cap, a reflector which 





provides maximum light output and a lamp guard grille and 
end cap to withstand the rough service to which the unit 
is adapted. The light weight of the unit is an assurance 
of practicality. 

Specifications are as follows: over-all length, 10% inches; 
over-all width, 1-3/16 inches; over-all height, 1% inches; 
average weight, 244 pounds (including ballast); operating 
voltage, 110-125 volts, 60 cycle, A.C. only; total wattage 
including lamps and auxiliary, 8 watts. The product is 
sold complete with 12 feet of two-wire cord, it is stated.— 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Fixture Division, Ipswich, 
Mass. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS670 


Acoustical Correction by Spray 
Permits Necessary Repainting 


Spray-Acoustic absorbs the excess noise and reduces rever- 
beration, resulting in good hearing and quiet, according to 
the manufacturer. Applied to walls and ceilings, the product 
is practical for all rooms where people must be able to hear 
clearly and distinctly. 

As the name implies, the material is sprayed on the desired 
surface. It is composed of 100 per cent mineral fibers and an 
atomized moisture-repellent binder and surface adhesive 
which make the material incombustible. Finished surface 
may be either smooth or coarse as desired. Because of its 
composition, Spray-Acoustic is claimed to be moisture- 
repellent with high insulating value, thus eliminating con- 
densation. The product is also repellent to vermin and ter- 
mites. The manufacturer says that this acoustical correction 
can be repainted many times without loss of its sound 
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Photo by courtesy of the College of the 

City of New York where more than 4000 

students have been trained in various war 

industry courses during the past two and 
one-half years. 





The three R’s 


become 


E, S. M. W. Ty 


Universities and schools are 
training thousands of young 
men and women under the 
E.S.M.W.T.* program of the 
United States Office of Educa- 


tion. 





Typical is the young woman shown above who 
is measuring the refractive index of a prism with 
a Spencer Spectrometer — part of a training 
course which will qualify her as an inspector or 


production worker in an optical instrument plant. 


Thus our modern educational institutions are 
equipping the youth of the nation for scientific 
work in war production—a far cry from the little 
red schoolhouse of early America! 


Optical instruments are so vital to war and pub- 
lic health that the nation’s needs absorb practical- 
ly all of Spencer’s greatly increased production. 


Spence r iss company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


*E. S. M. W. T.—Engineering, Science, Management, War Training. 
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How to get maximum life from window shades 
made with “Tontine’* Shade Cloth in these 


days of Victory conservation 


Right now especially, building equipment is expensive 
and difficult to replace. But if your window shades are 
made of Du Pont “Tontine” pyroxylin-impregnated wash- 
able window shade cloth, you can help save costly replace- 
ments and conserve your shades for the duration. 

Regular scrubbing with soap and water will protect 
“Tontine” from the damaging effects of dirt and grime. 
It will also keep your shades looking fresh—crisp—‘‘brand 
new,” and safeguard ‘‘Tontine’s” built-in resistance to 
ripping, tearing, creasing, cracking and pinholing. “‘Ton- 
tine” users know that regular and essential care can be 
given their shades in this manner for but a few pennies per 
shade per year. 

To save you time and trouble, your ‘‘Tontine’’ dealer 
can arrange an economical shade-washing service. Like- 
wise, he can help you with many valuable suggestions on 
repairing and servicing your shades to keep replacements 
at a minimum. We'll gladly supply the name of the author- 
ized ““Tontine” dealer nearest you. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ““Tontine’’ Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's trade mark for its pyroxylin- 
impregnated washable window shade cloth. 


#04. yu. 5. pat ofr 


“TONTINE” 


SHADE CLOTH 





| 
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absorbing efficiency. It is available in a number of colors. 

Because of the difference in acoustical problems, the 
manufacturer recommends the engineering service to pro- 
vide an analysis of individual problems. It is stated that 
the analysis is furnished without obligation—Sprayo-Flake 
Company, 2715 Irving Park Road, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS671 





Spindle Sander in Many Sizes 


Machine Portable, Vibrationless 


Here is a spindle sander which uses the smallest diameter 
abrasive sleeve of any in its price range, according to the 
producer. It is portable and vibrationless and is used for 
grinding items such as aluminum, brass, die castings and 
sheet iron for templates. Any degree of bevel up to 6 inches 
can be sanded with the instrument. Sizes run %, 1%, 2 
and 3 inches. 

The producer states that this particular sander does a 
job which has been impossible with other types of sanders— 
sanding faces which blend gradually through different slopes 
at successive cross sections. 

A large polished table of 20 by 20 inches tilts both 
ways at 45 degrees and is geared for close setting. Exact 
positions for beveling, drafting patterns and for core-box 
work are indicated by index lines. The nesting rings, % 
inches and 2 inches, are regular equipment, according to 
the manufacturer. Bearings are grease packed and factory 
sealed.—Boice-Crane Company, 975 Central Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS672 


Saw Structure Improved 
Product Is “Lifetime” 


Certain structural improvements are being announced 
in the Uni-Point saw. The product is now provided with 
a hardened steel telescoping ram to carry the motor and 
saw back and forth through the material. A rigid but 
smooth finger touch movement is maintained by the 32 
precision-ground, hardened steel roller bearings in which 
the ram runs, it is stated. 

The manufacturer claims that with the “hardened steel 
ram operating in hardened steel bearings, running on 
hardened steel ways, there is nothing to wear out.” Conse- 
quently, the product is offered as a lifetime machine. 

The work table is left free of all obstructions as the 
ram carrying the motor and saw pushes back out of the 
way. Controls are located in the safety zone at the front 
of the machine.—Americaa Saw Mill Machinery Company, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS673 





“Spring Cushion” Windows Removable 
Weather Tightness Assured 


Here’s something new in simplified window construction. 
With the R.O.W. “spring cushion” principle windows can 
be easily removed and replaced, according to the manu- 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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facturer. Such an arrangement facilitates both cleaning and 
painting and broken panes are easily replaced. In warm 
weather, both upper and lower sashes can be removed, thus 
providing 100 per cent ventilation, clear vision and a com- 
plete window opening. 

The self-adjusting “spring cushion” arrangement pre- 
vents sticking and rattling, it is stated. Noncorrosive steel 
springs maintain even pressure against sash guides, holding 
sash in any desired position without cords, pulleys or 
Complete weather stripping assures maximum 


weights. 
weather tightness. 

R.O.W. units are standard in design and can be obtained 
in any size and style. They are architecturally approved 
and conform to all F.H.A. and other governmental agency 
requirements. It is claimed that the units cost no more 
installed than do ordinary double-hung weather-stripped 
windows.—R.O.W. Sales Company, 220 East Harrison 
Street, Royal Oak, Mich. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS674 


Projector for War Training 
Accompany Orders With Certification 

A limited num- 
ber of triple-pur- 
pose film slide pro- 
jectors is available 
now for schools and 
institutions doing 
war-training work. 
For prompt deliv- 
ery the manufac- 
turer requests 
schools to submit 
orders with a pri- 
ority rating. For or- 
ders of less than $100 the automatic rating procedure under 
CMP-5A may be used. All orders must be accompanied 
by certification, signed by the officer in charge, stating 
that the school has a pre-induction training course. 

It is stated that the flexibility of the “Filmatic” permits 
the utilization of all three types of still projection material. 
An outstanding feature is the motor-driven forced-air 
cooling system which protects lenses and films or slides 





against heat damage and cools housing. 

Other features include the nonrewind design, a feed 
capacity of up to 300 single frame picture and a manumatic 
slide carrier for 2 by 2 slides. The projector uses 300, 200 
or 100 watt lamps and is equipped with a carrying case.— 
De Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS675 


Pupil Guides for Training Films 
Samples on Request 
Visual learning guides are ready now for use with all 
U. S. Office of Education, U. S. Army, U. S. Navy and Erpi 
films which are included in pre-induction and preflight war- 
training courses. In addition, guides have also been pre- 
pared for social studies, health education and Latin-Amer- 
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Why 
a Wartime School 
Needs? Nu-Wood 














ow to accommodate more pupils in the same space... 
how to halt wall and ceiling deterioration . .. how to 
conserve fuel . . . how to provide better seeing and hearing 
conditions in classrooms without undue expenditures. . . 
These wartime school problems are effectively solved 
by Nu-Wood—the insulating interior finish. Sturdy and 
durable, it quickly partitions off existing space to provide 
extra rooms. Easily applied over cracked plaster and peel- 
ing paint, Nu-Wood solves deterioration and decoration 
dilemmas. High in insulating efficiency, it helps conserve 
fuel. Available in a remarkable light-reflective board— 
Sta-Lite—it makes seeing easier. In addition, Nu-Wood 
absorbs unwelcome noise—makes classrooms quieter. 
With its fadeproof colors and charming texture, 
Nu-Wood is a most beautiful insulating interior finish. Low 
in cost, it fits into the school budget. Get full information 
—mail the coupon. 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-10, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast and 
Sta-Lite. Without obligation, please send me complete facts for 
new construction [], for remodeling [J. 


Address . 
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City ; Vc State . 
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NEW DESKS FOR OLD—FASTER 


WHEN YOU RE-FINISH WITH 
a 
SKILSAW 


THE MODERN 3 IN. 


BELT SANDER 


® Stained, scratched, 
scarred desks are good 
as new again when re- 
finished with electric 
ZEPHYRPLANE .. . quickly, easily, 
economically. It’s light, powerful, 
perfectly balanced...helps your own 
handyman dofaster, smoother sand- 
ing on tables, stair treads,wood trim, 
etc. Resurfaces slate blackboards 
tooriginal dull finish. IDEAL TOOL 

FOR yaa 


Skilsaw Belt Sanders avail- 


able in 4 Models with 


2%, 3 and 4% in. belts. 


Write today for full 
information. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
4753 Winnemac Ave. 








FULLER FLOOR BRUSHES 





For Institutional Sweeping 










for Every Need 


f FLOOR BRUSHES 
SCRUB BRUSHES 
DUST BRUSHES 
weT mops 
DRY DUSTING mops 
FIBER BROOMS 
WAX & POLISH 


Send for Catalog 








In Sizes and Weights 






THE FULLER BRUSH COMPAN 


Industrial Division 


3587A MAIN STREET 





HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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ican films for elementary pupils as a tool for learning. 
| The editor of the guides is John Guy Fowlkes of the 

University of Wisconsin and each guide is prepared by 

authorities in the field to which the film is devoted. 

Published in four page leaflet form, the pamphlets come 

in packages of 50 per title, thus enabling each pupil to 
have an individual copy. 

Four steps are outlined in each guide: (1) what to 
| look for in the film; (2) the film is exhibited; (3) test 
yourself, and (4) discussion topics, suggested activities and 

references. 

Samples will be sent upon request to all persons inter- 

ested.—National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS676 





NEW CATALOGS 





Recommending Feature-Length Films 
Rental Based on Enrollment 

The effectiveness of feature-length films in teaching is 
described in the “School List of Feature Films and Short 
Subjects” published by Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York City. 

Sixty-four pages in length, the catalog is printed in 
four colors and lists a variety of both feature-length 
pictures and short subjects produced by major studios 
and selected for educational content. These films are avail- 
able in 16 mm. size to all types of schools at rental rates 
based on actual enrollment, it is stated. 

Suggestions to teachers are a feature of this new catalog. 
In answer, one teacher has remarked upon the developing 
appreciation of good movies among her pupils. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS677 


Pictures ‘43 Machine Tools 


Description Detailed 


The new 1943 line of production machine tools and wood- 
working production tools and accessories is presented by the 
Delta Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. Fifty-two 
pages contain illustrations with accompanying information 
about power tools. The best uses of accessories are described 
and illustrated. The catalog is available free of charge. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS678 


Conditioning Boiler Feed Water 


Booklet Presents Common Processes 


A new publication, “Boiler Feed Water Conditioning and 
Chemistry,” deals with common processes of feed water 
conditioning. Offered by the Cochrane Corporation, Seven- 
teenth and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, the booklet 
presents such basic facts as the characteristics of the hot 
process water softener, the zeolite softener, the removal of 
gases from boiler feed water, embrittlement and carry-over. 
An interpretation of water analyses, conversion factors 
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and chemical reactions and tables showing the formulas, 
molecular weights and equivalent weights of all the chemi- 
cals found in water conditioning practice are included. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS679 





Magic in Wood 
Service Preperties Emphasized 

Here is a forest industries reader for schools, to be used 
in grades 5 to 9. Entitled “New Magic in Wood,” the 
illustrated 36 page booklet emphasizes the increased service 
of wood because of recent technical developments. 

Published by the American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., the 
booklet is designed to give the pupil an appreciation of the 
versatility of cellulose and lignin, both in the natural state 
and in numerous materials of recent origin. New industrial 
applications of wood are also presented. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS680 


Presents Facts on Slicer Care 
Booklet Is MIlustrated 


Practical for cafeterias and home economics departments, 
the new booklet “Wartime Slicer Care,” published by the 
U. S. Slicing Machine Company, La Porte, Ind., tells how 
to make a slicer last longer and cut better. The booklet is 
illustrated and deals with such elements as sharpening, 
general cleaning and switch care. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS681 


Overview of Graphic Design 
For Printing and Art Teachers 


For printing and art teachers who are interested in the 
modernization of courses a new folder has just been issued 
by the American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Presenting a study of the graphic arts, the 
folder covers art type designs, rubber plate kits, linoleum 
block kits, silk screen units, art proof presses, book-binding 
units and similar equipment. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS682 





FILM RELEASES 





The Smiles Have It—An elementary motivation study to 
develop children’s interest in proper care of teeth and 
gums.—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS683 





Bray-Otis Series of Preflight Training Films—Demon- 
strates in detailed close-up every movement of both plane and 
pilot during a short flight. Divided into six lessons: (1) 
Aircraft and How to Fly; (2) Motions of a Plane; (3) Fly- 
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THE Fhor or TOMORROW 


With its tough, resilient surface, lasting beauty and low 
maintenance, Wright Rubber Tile flooring is recognized 
as a leader in the field. When rubber is again available, 
either natural or synthetic, Wright promises to bring you 
the floor of tomorrow. It’s not too early to plan your 
new Wright floor—to select colors and design. See your 
flooring contractor now. 

Flooring Contractors: Now is the time to get lined up 
on our “2-Way-Profit” proposition. Write for details. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Taylor Manufacturing Compan 
3058 W. Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee to, Wis. 
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Protect Your Protection 


@ Your fence is now “critical material.” Because re- 
placement may not be possible for some time to come, 
you will be wise if you have your present fence in- 
spected now and serviced expertly by Page-trained 
men. Their long, specialized experience and their 
knowledge of localized conditions affecting fence 
metals, qualify them to extend the protective life of your 
fence. Write for name of nearest Association member 
and discuss fence servicing with him. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Penn. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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6 LASSWARE, ’ 
And so thrifty! a 


Crystal Cleanser dissipates 
grayish film like magic .. . 
keeps dishes and glassware at 
their brightest best! No need 
now for occasional soaking in 
strong solution. With continued 
use, Crystal Cleanser keeps dish- 
washing machines free from 
crustiness. All this and much 
more — Crystal Cleanser requires 
but half as much, in most cases, 
as other compounds. Use it for 


both hand and machine dish- 


CRYSTAL 
CLEANSER 


Dishwashing 


Compound 














washing. e 


For trial order or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 210 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 





FINNELL LL SYSTEM, Int. 
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DARNELL CORP. LTD., 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK NY 


36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 


ILL 
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ing the Turn; (4) Starting-Taxiing-Taking Off; (5) Land- 
ing, and (6) Advanced Maneuvers.—Bray Pictures Cor- 
poration, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS684 





The Value of a Smile—A human interest study present- 
ing the need for straightening teeth, foods for strong teeth 
and proper methods of brushing teeth—Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS685 





Victory in Sicily—Available in five 8 mm. and 16 mm. 
sizes and lengths. Camera record of the first thrust against 
the fortress of Europe. Shows the armada of Yanks, British 
and Canadians as they storm the beaches of Sicily under 
cover of naval and air bombardment. Portrays new landing 
craft and trucks that swim ashore under their own power.— 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS686 


Bombs Rock Italy—Available in five 8 mm. and 16 mm. 
sizes and lengths. Shows the effect of concentrated air 
attack upon Italian supply and transportation centers and 
the knockout blow given the railroad concentration yards 
at Rome.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS687 


Vim, Vigor and Vitamins—Presents the nature of a com- 
plete diet and the function of vitamins and their richest 
sources.—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS688 


Smallpox: The Ever-Present Menace—Proves the neces- 
sity of vaccination and revaccination as the only sure pre- 
ventive of smallpox—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS689 


In Every Day—Presents a typical day in the life of a 
model American boy, stressing (unobtrusively) a well- 
balanced diet, interesting hobbies and a correct attitude 
towards work and play.—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS690 


Monuments of Ancient Mexico—Color. 800 foot film. 
Released to the department of visual instruction of the 
university extension, University of California, by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs——301 California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS691 


WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 
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In modern war, messages are transmitted by radio to all parts of the 
battlefield and to the airplanes above. Because this radio equipment must 
be light weight, easily portable and highly dependable, Jacobsen air- 


cooled, 2-cycle engines have proven ideal for the purpose. 


The “Back-Pack” power unit shown here has the same dependable 
characteristics as the Jacobsen engine that drives our power lawn mowers. 
It is being used on far-away battle fronts by the United States Signal Corps 
as a power unit for communication equipment and other sundry services. 
Uncle Sam needs all of them that we can build. 


There will come a time, we hope soon, when Jacobsen engines will 
again be built into Jacobsen Power Mowers for homes, schools and 
universities. Then, too, materials will be released for the manufacture of 








those popular Jacobsen All-Steel Hand Mowers. 





acobsen 


MANUFACTURING CO. 








BOO WASHINGTON STREET ° ° RACINE, WISCONSIN 








“It Aint the *kavy ’Aulin’ 
That ’Urts the ’Orses’ ’Oofs... 


IT’S THE ’AMMER, ’AMMER, ’AMMER 
ON THE ’ARD ’IGHWAY!” 











T ISN’T the heavier schedules and classwork alone 
I that cause undue nerve strain in schools today. 
It’s also the “hammer, hammer, hammer” of a 
thousand and one noises, resulting from over- 
crowding, concentrated into a day-long din. 

Leading schools everywhere have taken steps 
to correct similar situations. They have given over- 
worked staffs and students the quiet blessings of 
Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. It soaks 
up distracting noise, thus easing nerve tension. It 
enables students to hear every word from where- 
ever they sit. Helps teachers work calmly and effi- 
ciently under trying wartime conditions. 





Acousti-Celotex is America’s most widely used 
sound conditioning material. It can be quickly and 
quietly applied, can be repeatedly painted. The 
quieting results are amazing. You can prove it 
yourself by starting with a classroom, corridor or 
any other noise source in your school. Talk over 
your problem with the Acousti-Celotex distributor 
in your territory. He is headquarters for sound 
conditioning and a member of the world’s most 
experienced organization. His advice is yours with- 
out obligation and he guarantees results. If you do 
not know his name, a note to us will bring him 
to your desk. 


Send for this FREE booklet. Get your copy of this infor- 
mative booklet, ‘25 Answers to Questions on Celotex 
Sound Conditioning.” You can read it in 8 minutes. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-10, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me your free booklet, ‘25 Answers to 
Questions on Celotex Sound Conditioning.” 
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AcousTI-CELQ@TEX 


SINCE 1923 


‘PERFORATED FIBRE TILE — Nome 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere Address 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 





